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servation of Natural Resources read 
before the Forty-seventh Annual 
Convention of the American Institute of 
Architects, held at New Orleans, La., on 
Dec. 2, 3, and 4, 1913, called attention to 
the fact that the United States had 


F ‘HE report of the Committee on Con- 


recently awakened to the importance of 
conserving its natural resources for future 
generations, and urged the Institute to 
lend active aid to the conservation of 
attractive natural features of the landscape. 


The report pointed out that the value of 
beautiful natural scenery and the pleasure 
and healthfulness derived from parks and 
forests and the consequent cultivation and 
refinement which always follow intimate 
association with beauty, whether in nature 
or whether it is the product of man, cannot 
be overestimated. 

The “Camino Real” of California will 
never be forgotten by those who have 
had occasion to visit California and travel 
over this route. 

It is still the same old highway—some 
700 miles in length—that connected the 
twenty-one Missions, and the presidios 
established for the military protection of 
the country by Carlos III of Spain. With 
the American occupation and the changes 
in the conditions wrought by the commer- 
cial exploitation of the forests, the mines, 
and the agricultural resources, the road 


became less traveled, and practically fell 
into disuse in certain districts (as far as 
highway traffic is concerned) during the 
greater part of the early American occupa- 
tion. The principal travel moved toward 
the fertile inland river valleys. This, 
however, effected the preservation of 
many of the old landmarks, relics of Span- 
ish days, while the many old adobe ranch- 
houses along the old road, as well as the 
numerous halfbreed Mexicans, still met 
throughout the less frequented parts, 
impress themselves upon the traveler in 
reminiscent visions of a past, of which the 
thousand-and-one tales of a romantic and 
picturesque life have been told time and 
again. 

Such was this interesting and _ historic 
highway, parts of it in constant use and 
other sections so neglected that even its 
very name fell into disuse and was for- 
gotten, when, some twenty years ago, Miss 
Annie B. Picher, an accredited resident of 
Pasadena, California, originated a move- 
ment for the rehabilitation of the Old 
Road—Yes, “EI Camino Real” of Spanish 
days shall be restored with all its old-time 
glory, for it is the only natural and logical 
main line of travel joining the South and 
the North of California; but the first steps 
to be taken were the establishment of the 
facts that this “Camino Real,” or King’s 
Highway, actually existed and was recog- 
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nized as such by the Spanish governors. 
Archives and historical documents such 
as could be procured became of great 
assistance, but of especial interest were 
facts as related by some of the old resi- 
dents of the Spanish régime, notably the 
statement furnished by Don Antonio 
Franco Coronel, whose picture shows him 
clad in the traditional “Manga and Som- 
brero,” that the cannon “San Diego” was 
brought from Mexico by Father Junipero 
Serra with his first expedition by land. 
This picture (a heretofore unpublished 
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“But yes, and assuredly there was a road.” 

“And had it a name?” 

“It commenced in Guatemala; it ended at first 
in Monterey; then in San Francisco de Assis; then 
in San Francisco Solano, the last of the Missions 
north.” 

“And it was called—, Senor Don?” 

“It was called either the Camino del Rey, or the 
Camino Real in our Spanish. You have it in your 
English as well; it is —” 

“Oh, Don Antonio, a thousand pardons in Eng- 
lish and Spanish! You mean the King’s Highway.” 


Don Antonio Franco Coronel acted as 
guide to Eugene Duflot de Mofras, who, 
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photograph) was posed by Miss Picher, at 
EI Recreo, Don Antonio’s residence, at 
Los Angeles, where the following conver- 
sation took place during an interview 
between Miss Picher and Don Antonio, 
held some time between the years 1889 
and 1891 (Miss Picher is not certain as 
to the exact time), and which was pub- 
lished in an article by Miss Picher in the 
“Land of Sunshine,” September 1895. 


“And was there a road, Don Antonio, which led 
directly from Mission to Mission, as the recognized 
highway of official travel when California was part 
of Spain?” 


while serving as French attaché to the 
Mexican Legation, in ’41-42, was com- 
missioned by his Government to examine 
and report on California. The results 
were published as “‘Mofras’ Explorations,” 
Paris, 1844. 

The semi-mythical California of the 
Spanish records was colonized during the 
reign of the Spanish Bourbon Carlos III 
and his successors, Carlos IV and Fernando 
VII, and, according to Charles Dudley 
Warner, under such conditions as resulted 
in “that adobe and ranchero civilization, 
which, down to the coming of the Ameri- 
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cans, in about 1840, made in this region 
the most picturesque life that our con- 
tinent has ever seen.” 

The Highway along which this pic- 
turesque civilization was grouped may be 
described as running into California on 
the South at San Diego, in all probability 
as a direct continuation of the Jesuit 
Mission Cordon of Lower Cali- 
fornia, and ending at the time 
of the secularization of the Fran- 
ciscan congregations, at San 
Francisco Solano on the North. 

It is generally accepted that 
Father Junipero Serra, with 
sixteen priests from the College 
of San Fernando in the City of 
Mexico who arrived in Loretto, 

Lower California, in the Spring 
of 1768, was the founder of a 
number of the twenty-one Mis- 
sions. His plan was to establish 
a cordon of Missions a day’s 
journey or “Jornada” apart; 


this led to the development of a 
road, following, in all proba- 
bility, previously established 


crude trails, and which, as stated 
by Don Antonio Coronel, be- 
came the recognized highway of 
official travel, and one of the 
most fascinating highways on 
the North American continent. 

As a rule, however, the Mis- 
sions were not located directly 
along the road, but some short 
distance away, thereby secur- 
ing to the padres seclusion from 
the general highway traffic, and 
the ofttimes rather boisterous 
patrols of the soldiers provided by the 
government of Spain to protect the padres 
from the Indians. 

At this point, it may be interesting to 
quote from the the work of Duflot de 
Mofras, describing his journeys from the 
Mission of San Diego de Alcala, the most 
southerly, to San Francisco Solano, the 
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most northerly of the Missions, under the 
guidance of Don Antonio Franco Coronel, 
and over the path recognized as the King’s 
Highway. (A “Jornada,” or day’s journey 
between Missions, has been approximately 
estimated at about thirty miles.) 


I. Mission San Diego de Alcala, founded 1769. 
“This Mission, which the Franciscans named the 
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Mother Mission, lies seventeen leagues north of 
that of San Miguel, the last in Lower California, 
and fourteen leagues from that of San Luis Rey de 
Francia, which is nearest to it.” Vol. I, Page 334. 


II. San Luis Rey.—“‘In going to the Mission of 
Saint Louis Roi de France, founded 1798, one may 
follow the beach, at low tide, clear to the Mission 
of Juan Capistrano; however the ordinary route is 
one or two leagues from the sea. Pages 340-341. 
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Mission SAN Luis Rey, 1798 


III. San Juan Capistrano, 1776.—‘“‘Situated on 
a beautiful plain one mile from the sea, on the 
border of a little river which never runs dry, it has a 
good enough anchorage from the winds which blow 
from east to west.” Page 347. 

IV. Mission San Gabriel Arcangel, 1771.—‘“‘Is 
distant eighteen leagues north from San Juan 
Capistrano, nine leagues southeast from San 
Fernando, ten leagues from the sea, twelve from the 
Port of San Pedro, and four from the Pueblo of 
Our Lady of the Angels.” Page 349. 


V. Pueblo de la Nuestra Senora de Los Angeles 
(Los Angeles), 1781.—“‘The pueblo is situated on 
the bank of the River Porcinuncula or Los Angeles, 
in the midst of a great plain covered with trees, 
olive orchards, and large vineyards.” Page 353. 


VI. “The Mission of San Fernando Rey de 
Espana, founded September 8, 1797, is situated 
nine leagues from San Gabriel, seven from the 
Pueblo (Los Angeles), and fourteen leagues from the 
port of San Pedro.” Page 359. 

VII. “The Mission of San Buena Ventura, was 
founded March 31st, 1772, by the Rev. Padre 
Prefect Fray Junipero Serra.” Page 365. 


VIII. “The Mission of Santa Barbara, founded 
December 4th, 1786, is situated one league from 
the sea, and two kilometers from the Pueblo.” 
Page 370. 

IX. “The Mission Purisima (de la Trés-Pure et 
Immaculée Conception), founded December 8th, 
1787, is distant seventeen leagues to the west, 
northwest of the Mission of Santa Inez. This 
establishment, situated on the border of a stream, 
four miles from the sea, between Point Conception 
and Punta Arguello, is today almost entirely in 
ruins.” Page 376. 


X. “The Mission of Santa Inez, was founded 
September 17th, 1804. In going from Santa Barbara 
toward Santa Inez, one must traverse a long coast, 
called la Cuesta de Santa Inez, following for some 
hours a difficult road.” Page 377. 

XI. “The Mission of Saint Louis éveque de 
Toulouse (San Luis Obispo), founded by the R. P. 
Prefect Junipero Serra, September Ist, 1771, is 
three leagues from the sea, in an agreeable plain 
protected by a wooded sierra of slight elevation.” 
Page 379. 

XII. The Mission of San Miguel Arcangel, 1797, 

—gives one access to the Tulares; the lands there 
are perceptibly better for the cultivation of cereals 
than those of the South. . . . The two running 
streams are covered with rich pasturage and the 
bas-fond, of a perfect horizontality, offers a very 
good road shaded with trees.” Page 386. 


XIII. “The Mission of San Antonio de Padua, 
or of the Oaks, founded July 14th, 1771, by the 
R. P. Junipero Serra, is situated in the immense 
plain which we have just described, thirteen leagues 
northwest of San Miguel, and eleven leagues south 
of the Mission of Soledad. . . . gigantic oaks 
surround it on every side.” Page 387. 

XIV. “The Mission of Nuestra Senora de La 
Soledad, founded October oth, 1791, at a dis- 
tance of eleven leagues from the Mission of San 
Antonio, and fifteen from Carmelo and of the City 
of Monterey to the southeast, is situated in the great 
valley of the Canon.” Page 389. 


XV. “The Mission of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel. . had been commenced in 1769, on 
the Coast of Monterey Bay; but lack of water and 
irrigated soil caused the friars to consider its removal 
to a more favorable spot. On June 3rd, 1770, the 
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Father President laid the foundations of the new 
Mission on the border of a stream at a little distance 
from the beach, and in the little bay of Carmelo, 
distant four miles from the Presidio of Monterey.” 
Page 391. 

XVI. “The Mission of San Juan Bautista, 
founded June 24th, 1797, is situated on a plateau 
from which flows the Rio Pajaro, and its vast 
buildings serve today the rancheros.”’ Page 407. 


XVII. “The Mission of Santa Cruz, founded 
August 28th, 1791, is distant one mile from the 
sea. Its buildings are large and well enough pre- 
served.” Page 410. 

XVIII. “The Mission of Santa Clara, founded 
January 18, 1777, is situated in the same plain as 
the Pueblo of San José, and about one league from 
that bourg; the road which separates them traverses a 
green prairie, and is shaded by beautiful trees which 
form of it a charming promenade.” Page 415. 

XIX. Mission San José de Guadalupe.—‘The 
Mission of Saint Joseph, founded June 18th, 1797, 
by the R. P. President, F. Francisco de Lazuen, 
is the last to the south from the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco.” Page 418. 

XX. “The Mission of Dolores de San Francisco 
d’Assisi, founded October oth, 1776, by R. P. Serra, 
first apostolic prefect, is situated at the extremity 


of the peninsula which forms the south entrance of 


the bay of San Francisco; it is the last to the south- 
west of this port.”” Page 424. 

XXI. “Five miles north of the Rancho de Read, 
one finds not far from. . . . the Mission of San 
Raphael Arcangel (December 18th, 1817), today 
almost destroyed. . On leaving San Raphael 
and turning from the great salt marshes, one finds 
himself passing in front of the Rancho del Indio, a 
farm composed of some free Indians, and one arrives 
at the Mission of San Francisco Solano, distant thir- 
teen leagues from the preceding one.” Pages 444-5. 

XXII. “The Mission of San Francisco Solano de 
Sonoma was founded August 25th, 1823, by the 
R. P. Amaros, a Spanish Franciscan. It forms the 
last and most northern of these establishments, 
which it would have been so important to preserve. 
The Mission is only a few miles from the base of 
the bay of San Pablo, and about twelve leagues 
from the Russian farms.”’ Page 446. 


Thus it may be seen from the above 
itinerary that several of the Missions were 
neglected and passing into a state of dilapi- 
dation some years before the American 
occupation, that is under the Mexican 
régime; we may also notice strange dis- 
crepancies in the distances, some of which 
are given as recorded by De Mofrat. 


Mission OF SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO, 1776 
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On October 8th, 1905, there appeared 
an article in the Los Angeles Herald, 
entitled ‘““The History of Old El Camino 
Real,” by Father Juan Caballeria. Father 
Cabelleria, originally from Barcelona, 
Spain, was at that time in Los Angeles, 
and Rector of the Pueblo, otherwise 
known as the Plaza Church, where the 
writer had occasion to meet him. As he is 
considered one of the best authorities on 
matters pertaining to the early history of 
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that afterwards became the California Camino Real. 
In company with a few soldiers and muleteers, 
this learned padre engulfed himself in a land entirely 
unknown. His observations and his daily notations 
are a source of admiration today.” .. . 

“In those days there were no roads, no paths, no 
Caminos Reales. After San Diego Mission was built, 
the Mission of Monterey was founded, and as a con- 
nection between these extremes of the State was 
necessary, orders were given to open and keep up a 
road to facilitate traffic and transportation. From 
north to south, Missions were erected, and when 
they were all complete were linked together by a 
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California, I shall quote in parts from the 
article in question: 

“At the beginning of the seventeenth century, the 
Caminos Reales of Spain were beyond doubt the 
most magnificent ways that then existed in Europe. 
Planted with trees, beautified with ventas or inns, 
and enriched with National monuments.” . 

“After the discovery of California, an important 
duty was entrusted to one of the first expeditions 
that came for the exploration of the country, which 
was the finding of a direct road from San Diego to 
Monterey. The immortal Father Crespi, whose 
happy memory is always kept in veneration by 
Californians, was most successful in finding a path 
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road called Camino Real, and it only took one day 
in the Carreta to travel from one Mission to the 
other.” 

“It was a great pity that the task entrusted to 
the padres of California could not be perpetuated 
on account of the Mexican rebellion. . . . the 
Governors of California let these monumental Mis- 
sions crumble into ruins.’’. “Fortunately 
our learned men of today with enthusiasm and 
patriotism to rebuild the Missions and if possible 
their royal pathway.” ... 


It seems from Father Caballeria’s state- 


ments that previous to Father Crespi’s 
expedition, no path existed joining the 
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south of California to the north though 
from the phrase, “finding a path that after- 
ward became the Camino Real,” one may 
infer that some trail existed; so who knows 
whether that path had not been traveled by 
Cabrillo, Viscaino, Drake or Cavendish? 
And so the name of the first white man 
who followed the trail that was destined 
to become the most remarkable highway in 
North America may remain a mystery 
forever. 

According to Miss Picher, who has made 
a close study of the country’s early his- 
tory, the words “EI Camino Real,” in the 
talismanic sense in which they are used in 
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written to the order of Harper’s Weekly 
(Richard Harding Davis, Editor at that 
time) by Miss Picher, Director of the then 
but recently organized Pasadena Exhibi- 
tion Association. The article appeared 
under the nom de plume, Auguste Wey. 
It was the above-mentioned associa- 
tion that held, in 1892(?), the well-known 
Loan exhibit in the Pasadena Public 
Library, and formulated the Road Plan 
which was the first step toward the restora- 
tion of the old Highway. The Southern 
California Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects was then associated 
with the Pasadena Association, and has 
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California, were first spoken at the corner 
of Seventh Street and Central Avenue, in 
Los Angeles, to use her own description 
to me: 


“Don Antonio Coronel, who uttered them, and 
I who listened to them in the Sala of his house, 
both understood “‘E] Camino Real” to be a contrac- 
tion of “El Camino Real del Senor Don Carlos 
Tercero de Espana,” just as Los Angeles is a con- 
traction of “Nuestra Senora Ia Reina de Los 
Angeles.” 


From Miss Picher’s deposition in my 
possession, it follows that the three words 
appeared in print for the first time during 
the year 1890(?), as part of an article 


recently renewed the alliance with the 
“‘Boundary-Stone League,” organized in 
1911, and into which the Pasadena Asso- 
ciation had been merged. 

In 1898, the Road Plan, arranged as an 
exhibit, went to the Omaha Exposition 
under the patronage of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, as represented by 
Mr. Frank Wiggins, and returned to its 
space in the Chamber’s display room with 
the Omaha Gold Medal. 

In 1899, preparations were made for the 
Paris Exposition, and in 1900, under the 
direct supervision of the Los Angeles 
County Supervisors, the Exhibit of Folios 
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was begun. The Southern California 
Chapter of the American 
Architects was represented by its Presi- 
dent, Mr. Arthur Burnett Benton. The 
City of Pasadena was represented by 
Lionel A. Sheldon. 

The Road Plan subsequently went to 
the Paris exposition of 1g00 under the 
direct patronage of the California State 
Commission, where it was assigned corner 
space in the Department of Liberal Arts, 
returning to California with the Gold 
Medal, which, with the Omaha Gold 


Medal, now forms part of the Boundary- 
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Commerce, the Landmarks Club, the 
Southern California Historical Society, 
and the Los Angeles District California 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. The inten- 
tion was to divide the task between North- 
ern and Southern California.* 

Some eighty delegates were present at 
this convention, represented by one dele- 
gate from each commercial organization of 
a general character, improvement asso- 
ciation, Historical and Pioneer Societies, 
parlors of the Native Daughters, and of the 
Native Sons of the Golden West, Women’s 
Club, County Boards of Supervisors, City 
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Stone League Exhibit in the Los Angeles 
Exposition Park Museum. The Pasadena 
Exhibition Association received its first 
recognition by the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in 1902. 

From 1902 to 1911, Miss Picher was 
confined to her house through a protracted 
illness, and unable to continue her part in 
the work so energetically begun. 

It was during this period that various 
other activities were launched toward the 
restoration of El Camino Real. Notably 
among these the Camino Real Convention 
for Southern California, held in Los 
Angeles on January 30th, 1904, under the 
auspices of the Los Angeles Chamber of 


Trustees, Farmers’ Clubs, Highway Com- 
missions, and Camino Real Associations 
of seven Southern California counties. 
The first local Camino Real organization 
had been formed in Alhambra. The plan 
then was to ask the northern counties to 
coéperate and undertake the road from 
Santa Barbara northward. 

Another state convention was held in 
Santa Barbara, to form an association for 
the rehabilitation of El Camino Real and 


*For further and detailed particulars in connection 
with the statements contained in the three paragraphs 
to follow, the reader is referred to “Out West,” pub- 
lished by Chas. F. Lummis, Los Angeles, Cal., Vol. XX, 
No. 1, January, 1904; No. 3, March, i904; No. 4, 
April; and No. 5, May, 1904. 
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its actual building as a modern “good 
road,” on April 19-20, 1904, the new-built 
road to meet every requirement of latter- 
day utility, and the outcome to be equally 
gratifying to those who care for the les- 
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Real, connecting with all the Missions 
and leading from San Diego to San Fran- 
cisco. One plan was to provide for state 
aid in the construction, and another to 
provide for a small appropriation to pay 
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sons of history, and for those simply 
seeking a good road. The Convention 
recognized that the two interests can 
work together, and that, unless they do 
work together, nothing can be accom- 
plished. 

Shortly thereafter, a state organization 
was formed with a central Executive Com- 
mittee, with local camps or stations at 
every settlement along this seven hundred 
miles of historic highway. The general 
plan was to arouse local interest, collect 
contributions, and with the funds thus 
acquired to secure surveys, original itiner- 
ary as established by documents, engineer’s 
plans and specifications for a standard 
road, and to begin work. With this much 
accomplished, public aid was to be solicited 
from County, State and National Govern- 
ments. The organization adopted as its 
official title “The Camino Real Asso- 
ciation.” 

Subsequently several bills were prepared 
in succession for presentation to the 
California State Legislature, providing for 
the reconstruction of the old Camino 
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for the surveys and preliminary work. 
But the most practical of these bills was 
the bill afterward projected by State 
Senator Hahn, providing for a survey of 
the old highway. This bill, known as 
Senator Hahn’s “EI Camino Real Bill,” 
was passed by the Assembly, March 8th, 
1905, and referred to the Governor for 
his signature. This bill in substance pro- 
vided for an appropriation of $15,000 to 
be expended by the State Highway Com- 
mission in making preliminary surveys 
and estimates as to the cost of construct- 
ing a road from the southern to the north- 
ern limits of the state, to follow as nearly 
as practicable the route used by the old 
padres. 

In September, 1905, the plans for the 
Sunset Boulevard section of El Camino 
Real were formulated in Los Angeles, 
calling for a uniform width of 100 feet, 
and starting from the Plaza of Los Angeles, 
following on the old Mission pathways out 
to Cahuenga Pass and through to San 
Fernando. 

In February, 1906, the first map of the 
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road through Los Angeles County, pre- 
pared under the direction of Mrs. A. S. L. 
Forbes, head of the City and State Loca- 
tion Committee of the Camino Real Asso- 
ciation, was accepted by the State High- 
way Commission. The work of tracing this 
section had been accomplished with great 
care; and with the searching of old Spanish 
and American records, examination of 
Government surveys and land grants, the 
interviewing of old residents, and with 
frequent relocation, consumed just one 
year. This road, to run through Los 
Angeles County from the Ventura line to 
San Gabriel Mission, a distance of forty- 
two miles, was estimated to vary but a 
few feet, in one or two places, from the 
exact path of the original road. Father 
Rubio, who had ministered for forty years 
at the Missions of San Buena Ventura, 
Santa Barbara and San Fernando, ren- 
dered valuable services in this location 
work, as did Father Ubach of San Diego 
and Father Juan Caballeria. 

It was at this time that the Camino 
Real Association decided to place sign- 
posts at intervals of one mile along the 
road, the posts to be iron pipes surmounted 
by a bell of cast iron, engraved “‘E] Camino 
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Real,” and beneath, a guideboard with 
distances and other information. 

In San Luis Obispo County, the old 
road was known to a foot; in fact, it may 
be said that it was well located from San 
Diego to the North through King’s County, 
Monterey County, and entirely through 
Sonoma County. The State Association 
next arranged to obtain assistance from 
the state. 

With quaintly beautiful and picturesque 
ceremonies, the dedication and formal 
opening of the Sunset Boulevard section 
of El Camino Real, and the one hundred 
and twenty-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the pueblo of Los Angeles, were 
celebrated at the Plaza Church on August 
15, 1906; this also marked the dedication 
of the first “El Camino Real’ sign-post, 
erected in front of the Plaza Church. 

At the close of the opening address, 
delivered by Father Juan Caballeria, Gen. 
Antonio Aguilar, one of the last of the old 
guard who fought under Gen. Fremont 
and was present when Los Angeles was 
taken by the United States troops, fired 
a salute, and simultaneously the clapper 
of the bell on the sign-post of El Camino 
Real was raised, and throughout the city 
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echoed the sound of all the bells in the 
Catholic churches in honor of the reopen- 
ings of King’s Highway to travel. 

An official record was drafted in English 
and Spanish and preserved among the 
archives of the Plaza church. 

The English version is as follows: 


“In the City of Los Angeles, on the fifteenth day 
of August of the year one thousand nine hundred 
six (1906), feast day of the Queen of the Angels, 
His Excellency Theodore Roosevelt being Presi- 
dent of the United States of America; Don Alphonso 
XIII being King of Spain; the Rt. Hon. Geo. C. 
Pardee being Governor of California. On this day 
the undersigned rector of the Church of Our Lady 
of the Angels, solemnly dedicated the Camino Real 
to the use, prosperity and glory of California, asking 
the blessing of the Most High upon the people 
thereof, and upon all the people of America. 


On March 22nd, 1909, there was adopted 
the “State Highway Act,” which called for 
the approval by the people of a bond issue 
$18,000,000, providing for the construction 
of a State Highway system, the route or 
routes to be selected by the Department 
of Engineering. 


On August 8th, 1911, in accordance 
with the amended statutes, Messrs. Chas. 
D. Blaney, Burton A. Towne, and N. D. 
Darlington were appointed, by the Advis- 
ory Board of the Department of Engineer- 
ing of the State of California, a committee 
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to be known and designated as the ‘“‘Cali- 
fornia Highway Commission,” with juris- 
diction and powers as stipulated in the 
Act. 

A series of controversies now arose 
between various counties and municipali- 
ties within counties, each prompted by its 
own particular and local interests, wish- 
ing to apply its own interpretation to the 
wording of the Act with reference to the 
routing of the highway. This caused more 
or less confusion with the Commission, 
and an appeal was made to Gov. Hiram 
Johnson, who obtained an opinion from 
U. S. Webb, California States Attorney, 
on August 22, 1912. The text of this 
opinion is rendered in full in Vol, 1, No. 1. 
“California Highway Bulletin.” (Sacra- 
mento Cal., Oct. 15, 1912.) 

It stipulates in substance, among other 
items, that the Act contemplates that the 
state should construct two main or trunk 
roads throughout the length of the state, 
one along the coast, not necessarily fol- 
lowing close to the beaches, and one up 
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and down the two great valleys, Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin. 

The controversies over the Highway 
Routes are thoroughly reviewed in the 
“California Highway Bulletin,” Vol. 1, 
No. 2. (Sacramento, Cal., May 1, 1913.) 
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It was at this period that Miss Annie B. 
Picher, now fairly recovered after nearly 
ten years of illness, renewed her activities 
toward the preservation of the Old King’s 
Highway, through a special appeal to Mr. 
Nat. Ellery, then State Engineer. 


She organized the “Boundary-Stone 
League,” in 1911, with William A. Stanton, 
of Pasadena, President; Senator Edmonds, 
of Vermont, Vice-President; Mrs. Lucretia 
Garfield, patroness; Miss A. B. Picher, 
Director; Chas. Frederick Holder, Chair- 
man Advisory Board; Bishop Johnson, 
referee. 

The purpose of this league was to secure 
a cordon of stone monuments embellished 
with suitable bronze medallions and 
inscriptions, historical in character, to 
mark the boundary lines of the counties 
between San Francisco and San Diego, 
also along the Pacific Coast trunk of the 
new highway, the latter practically being 
the restoration of the greater part of the 
Old Camino Real, and also along the 
national ocean to ocean system of high- 
ways, at that time receiving widespread 
indorsement and encouragement. 

Petitions from ten of the twelve coun- 
ties between San Francisco and San Diego 
were in the hands of the State Highway 
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Commission during the early part of 1913. 
These petitions requested that the Com- 
mission provide, from the $18,000,000 
appropriation for state highways, stone 
foundations at the intersections of county 
lines, which should form suitable bases for 


future historical monuments. These peti- 
tions were signed by organizations, socie- 
ties, clubs and representative people. 

A petition to be presented to Congress in 
1914 by Senator John D. Works was next 
prepared, asking for similar historic stones 
along the transcontinental or ocean to 
ocean system of highways. This proposal 
received the approbation of the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts, appointed by President 
Taft. 

These two petitions were endorsed by 
the Southern California Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, on May 
12, 1914. 

From Mr. N. D. Darlington, State High- 
way Commissioner, in an interview on May 
18, 1914, I obtained some valuable infor- 
mation with reference to the work being 
carried on at the present time. 

From his statements, it appears that 
the coast trunk of the new highway sys- 
tem will connect three of the original 
presidios, San Diego, Santa Barbara and 
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San Francisco, and likewise the three 
original pueblos, San José, Santa Cruz 
and Los Angeles. 

Between Santa Barbara and Santa Inez, 
two roads are to follow—one along the 
coast through Gaviota and Los Cruces 


to Santa Inez, and through the town of 


San Luis Obispo. This section is, in all 


probability, according to the opinion of 


the Highway Commission, part of the 
original Camino Real. 

From Santa Cruz, a lateral is to be pro- 
jected touching San José, Sonoma, and 
San Rafael. 

However, in order to satisfy all local 
interests throughout the state, the new 
coast trunk, in a few sections, will be made 
to deviate somewhat from the old high- 
way in such a way that it will run to within 
about six miles of the Mission San Luis 
Rey, eleven miles of the Mission San 
Gabriel, six miles of San Fernando, fifteen 
miles of San Antonio de Padua, and 
twenty miles of Monterey; it will pass 
between Santa Inez and Purissima, with 
a distance of three miles from the former 
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and six miles from the latter. The re- 
maining of the twenty-one Missions 
will be in direct connection through the 
road. 

This system of highways is to be com- 
pleted in time for the San Francisco and 
San Diego Fairs of 1915. 


Thus, it seems that the greater part of 


that which once was the old Camino Real 
will form an important division of the 
new system of state highways, and so 
perpetuate the memories of those bygone 
days of Spanish occupation so interesting 
to lovers of historic romance. 

This highway system must eventually 
form part of a general system that will 


connect the no less interesting missions of 


Texas, New Mexico and Arizona, and 
form a lateral to the future great ocean-to- 
ocean highway; and it is to be hoped that 
such a plan may be materialized in the 
near future for the greater glory of the 
American nation, whereby we shall achieve 
a great national highway, for the auto- 
mobilist, for the horseman, for the pedes- 
trian and for the farmer. 
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A Quest of Beauty* 


FEAR that my title is rather out of 

date and no less out of fashion. It 

savours of past times: of the Vic- 
torian age, of the early days of the Gros- 
venor Gallery—of the old Grosvenor Gal- 
lery on the west side of Bond Street—of 
the days when we still thought beauty was 
attainable—when we thought it was worth 
attaining. 

It is a different world now; whatever 
we are for the moment in quest of, it is 
surely no longer beauty. It would almost 
seem that the days have come when we 
have no pleasure in them. But if the 
world is not as agreeable a place as it was, 
it is at any rate extraordinarily interesting, 
and things are happening every day which, 
if they had been prophesied thirty or forty 
years ago, we should have called unthink- 
able. Things have taken a turn (I am 
speaking of the world of Art) which is the 
very opposite of what we should then 
have expected. To eyes which were once 
delighted by the romantic visions 
Burne-Jones, the strange and haunting 
graces of Rossetti, the sturdy wholesome 
optimism of Madox-Brown, Gauguin and 
Van Gog and their like are—what shall I 
say?—cataclysmic phenomena. An English 
Rip Van Winkle returning to London after 
thirty years might well be startled into 
thinking that the end and final corruption 
of our civilization was drawing near. 

Post-Impressionism and Futurism are, 
of course, only little episodes of our civi- 
lisation, and they seem to be beginning to 
pass away, though it will be some time 
before we know how deep or how shallow 
their effects have been. In any case it is 
remarkable that they should ever have 
been tolerated by a country which pro- 
duced the great landscape school of the 


of 


first half of the last century, and which in 
its latter half saw the rise and fall of the 
hardly less great and Pre- 
raphaelite movement. 

In the art of building there is little if 
any reflection of what has happened in 
the art of painting. One or two strange 
new buildings have, indeed, made their 
appearance in the Strand and Piccadilly, 
whose sculpture, also by a foreign hand, 
seems to be akin to the paintings of the 
Post-Impressionist School; but the change 
which has taken place in the aims and 
methods of architecture is, on the whole, 
of a quite different character. I remember 
the time when no one would have believed 
that a style which seemed so dull and life- 
less as that of the Georgian period could 
possibly be revived; and yet this has 
happened; and those of us who cannot 
welcome the new taste with anything 
approaching to enthusiasm have yet ac- 
cepted with a feeling of something like 
relief its staid and not always undignified 
respectability. 

I hope I may be forgiven for a want of 
enthusiasm for things in which I know 
many of the younger men find satisfaction, 
if not inspiration. It is partly a question 
of temperament. In religion as well as in 
matters of art England has always stood 
half-way between the Northern and South- 
ern mind, and for the moment, in both 
spheres, the South is very strong just now. 

We also stand half-way between the 
death of old impulses and the birth of new 
aims. In such periods strange things 
always happen. In the time which came 
between the death of the ancient gods and 
the reign of Christianity, Rome was full of 
strange Oriental cults and superstitions; 
the same time lay midway between the 


important 


*A paper by Arthur S. Dixon, F.R.I.B.A., read before the Manchester Society of Architects and printed 
in the Journal of the R.1.B.A. 
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dead and dying Greco-Roman art and the 
new Christian art, which we call Roman- 
esque; and in the midst of the undiminished 
splendour and luxury of Roman civilisation, 
drawings and paintings were produced 
which, for absence of what we have been 
accustomed to call drawing and com- 
position, suggest comparison with some 
things which we see done today. 

Thirty years ago I remember hiring a 
little boat to cruise among some of the 
South Sea Islands. We set sail one eve- 
ning, and soon found ourselves in a heavy 
sea; we had an unpleasant night and made 
but little way, and to my complaints next 
morning the captain answered, ‘“‘Well, you 
see, the waves are very big and the boat 
is small, and when we are in the trough 
the sails miss the wind and the boat 
wobbles.” Perhaps we are now in the 
trough between two waves of civilisation 
and our sails are too small to catch the 
big winds; perhaps that partly accounts 
for confusion of ideas, for want of definite 
aims and of great ideals. 

This view, at any rate, agrees with a 
theory of civilisation which has lately 
been suggested by the great Egyptologist, 
Professor Flinders Petrie. Civilisation, he 
thinks, evolves itself in a series of waves 
or phases, of which we know enough to 
conjecture their average length at some 
1,300 or 1,400 years. In each phase the 
Arts and Sciences unfold themselves in a 
certain order and attain each their highest 
point of development one after the other. 
After the high-water mark is passed, each 
art still continues to live; but after its 
own particular period of high attainment 
is passed, it never again—that is, in the 
same phase of civilisation—produces any- 
thing really great or really new, and it 
tends to fall under the influence of what- 
ever other art or science may be pre- 
dominant at the time. The order of evo- 
lution of the Arts and Sciences is the 
same, Professor Petrie tells us, in phase 
after phase: first Architecture and Sculp- 
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ture, then Painting, Literature, Music, 
Mechanics, Science, accompanied by wealth 
and luxury, then the end. Architecture 
and Sculpture reached their high-water 
mark in the thirteenth century, Painting 
in the fifteenth century, Literature in the 
sixteenth, and so on. We are now under 
the influence of Mechanics and Science 
and Luxury—perhaps this suggests some 
solution of hidden problems. 


Of Heaven and Hell I have no power to sing; 
I cannot ease the burden of your fears, 

Or make quick-coming death a little thing, 
Or bring again the pleasures of past years; 
Nor for my words shall ye forget your tears, 
Or hope again for aught that I can say, 

The idle singer of an idle day. 





So wrote William Morris—even while the 
great men of the last century were alive 
and at work, and even in the midst of his 
own wonderful activities and splendid 
achievements. And, as we know, he set 
aside in great measure the Quest of Beauty 
in order to devote his time to the aim of 
the renewal of the very foundations of 
society. Until we have once more a free 
and happy people, he thought, we cannot 
expect to have a true and sincere and 
living art. 

But whether this or that explanation of 
the present confused and strange state of 
things is the right one, confused and 
strange things certainly seem to me. 
Whether we are by way of giving up the 
Quest of Beauty, or whether we are still 
pursuing her by winding paths and devious 
wanderings, it is hard to tell; and we all 
hold different views: we even differ as to 
what beauty is. Perhaps in the last century 
our ideas of what beauty is were wrong, 
and have to be reconsidered; perhaps we 
put beauty in the wrong place—perhaps 
in too high a place—and we must readjust 
our judgment. That is my excuse if I 
venture to ask you to consider once more 
very roughly what the word Beauty means, 
and whether there are any criteria as to 
which we can agree and by which we can 
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distinguish whether a thing is beautful or 
not. 

First, then, what do we mean by the 
word Beauty? 

The first answer which occurs to me Is: 
A beautiful thing is one which makes a 
pleasant impression on the senses. Such 
a definition, however, would include wine, 
a pudding, or a smell; and no one speaking 
seriously or correctly would speak of a 
beautiful smell or a beautiful pudding, or 
even a beautiful wine; while we rightly 
call beautiful objects or things whose 
impressions are made through the eye or 
ear. 

Let us try again. A beautiful thing is 
one which produces a pleasant impression 
on the nobler senses—the senses of sight 
and hearing. 

Neither will this do—it includes the 
beauty of fields and flowers and birds and 
music, it includes part of the beauty of 
buildings and pictures, but it leaves out 
a more important part; it leaves out what 
I might call the mental or derivative side 
of sensuous beauty, and it leaves out 
altogether beauty which is purely mental, 
such as that of literature. 

It is this mental and derivative side of 
beauty to which I want to call attention. 

In pictures or in buildings certain lines 
and combinations of lines, certain masses 
and compositions of masses, certain colours 
and combinations of colours, give us 
pleasure. They give us pleasure by them- 
selves, because of their abstract qualities; 
but the pleasure they give us is shallow 
and fleeting unless a mental attitude is 
created by the suggestion of something 
beyond themselves. 

The lines which compose a portrait of a 
human face may constitute in themselves 
a beautiful composition; in addition, they 
suggest various forms of character. If the 
character suggested is interesting, then 
the abstract beauty of the lines is greatly 
enhanced; if there is no definite or inter- 
esting suggestion of character, the ab- 
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stract beauty of the lines will in time 
cease to give any pleasure at all. Think 
of the picture of the sunset in the Garden 
of Gethsemane by John Bellini: how 
splendid are the lines and colours of the 
landscape and the sky! But half the 
pleasure which they give us would be lost 
if the mental and spiritual side of the pic- 
ture was not there. Half of the beauty of 
the composition lies in the spiritual and 
mental action which it suggests. 

Think of the picture of the reclining 
Venus by Velasquez, acquired not long 
ago by the National Gallery at an enor- 
mous price. Assume that it is as fine a 
composition of line and colour as ever was 
conceived; yet how cold it leaves us! 

It is possible to think of a building which 
has every conceivable quality of colour 
and composition, but which lacks relation 
to human thought and activity, and which 
lacks character. In another building some 
part of the abstract perfection of line and 
colour has been sacrificed to homely 
utility or in order to obtain a_ higher 
expression of thought. The latter would, 
I think, be not only the greater but also 
the more beautiful building—it 
give us not less, but more pleasure. 

In our idea of beauty we must include 
not only the direct pleasure given by 
impressions on the senses, but pleasure 
given by suggestion or association con- 
nected with such impressions. 

I am not sure how far this argument 
ought to be carried. It must, I suppose, be 
carried far enough to allow us to include 
within the scope of our ideas of beauty 
the beauties of poetry and literature; 
and we might easily be tempted to include 
also thoughts and ideas which are quite 
removed from any relation to sensuous 
perception. 

Here my path branches off into a deep 
wood where philosophers and metaphy- 
sicilans wander, of whom some will tell us 
that Beauty is Truth, and some that it is 
only another word for Goodness. This 
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path is not for me: and I must get back to 
more practical considerations. But the 
difficulty, perhaps the impossibility, of 
finding a definition which will include all 
our ideas and all our thoughts of beauty 
comes, I think, from the fact, on which I 
wish to lay some stress, that beauty is not 
a thing of itself. 

Beauty cannot be thought of rightly as 
a thing by itself. It must be thought of 
in relation to other considerations and 
other aims, some of equal, some perhaps 
of greater, weight than itself. It must, in 
fact, be thought of, not as a quality by 
itself, but as part of a whole, and in sub- 
ordination to a whole. 

And that brings me to the second part 
of my subject—what I might call the 
ethical part of it—to the question “What 
are we to do in order to attain Beauty?” 
If I am right in my view that Beauty is to 
be thought of always as a part of a greater 
whole, it will follow that, if we want to 
succeed in attaining beauty, we must 
pursue it not for its own sake alone, but 
as part of a whole or together with other 
aims which, together with beauty, make 
up that whole. 

Beauty is like a flower which has to be 
thought of as part of the whole plant, 
together with the roots, the stem, and the 
leaves and the fruit—you cannot grow a 
flower by itself. 

What is the whole of which beauty is a 
part? We may call it by many names: 
with Sir Thomas More, Utopia; with the 
Christian, the Kingdom of Heaven; with 
William Morris, Nowhere; and with the 
pessimist, the Never Never Land. It is 
the final far-off perfection to which the 
world is traveling—and it has many 
sides. Justice and Love, Faith and Rever- 
ence, Sincerity and Humility, must all be 
part of the perfect whole. If these are in 
some ways not unlike the roots and trunk 
and branches and leaves of plants, beauty 
in its turn can be thought of as the flower. 
With these qualities, a society may live a 
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beautiful life and build itself beautiful 
cities to live in. It was because William 
Morris thought our society lacked this 
necessary substructure that he gave up— 
in a measure at least—the Quest of Beauty 
and gave the end of his life to work of a 
social character. 

Man has been called the microcosm, the 
world the macrocosm—the full-sized world 
and the small abridged copy; and by the 
practice of the same virtues a man may 
in time make his face beautiful even if he 
were born ugly. 

Each man’s work reflects himself: if you 
can tell a man’s character from his hand- 
writing, how much more can you tell it 
from his paintings or his buildings! It is 
from some points of view a painful thought 
that we cannot put up a building without 
reproducing in it our own faults and vices 
as well as our virtues. An architect cannot 
produce a noble building without having 
in his own character some elements of 
nobility. How often, on the other hand, 
we feel we could truthfully accuse build- 
ings of human vices, such as conceit, 
pedantry, luxury, sensuality, pride, hypoc- 
risy, and insincerity! I think we make 
a mistake if we do not apply to buildings 
the same moral standard which we set up 
for human life. It is really a serious fault 
if a bridge constructed of steel is covered 
with stone in such a way as to suggest a 
stone arch: it may not mean that its 
designer is a hypocrite, but it means he 
does not dislike hypocrisy, and love truth 
as much as he might do. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral is, I think, one of 
the most splendid buildings in the world— 
I know no dome which seems to me more 
entirely beautiful in its outline—but it is 
full of structural insincerities which prevent 
it from being perfectly beautiful. I am 
not so much thinking of the inner and 
outer domes; that really raises a very 
complicated question of architectural 
ethics. But notice the muddle the archi- 
tect got into with the clerestory windows; 
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they did not come in the right place on the 
outside elevation, so he tucked them away 
under their own sills and put niches, 
which have not yet been filled with statu- 
ary, in their place. If you find a peccadillo 
of insincerity in such a noble building as 
St. Paul’s Cathedral—of which, indeed, I 
hardly dare to speak in such a way, and 
if I do so I do it with every apology and 
with profound respect—how much more 
do you find it in lesser buildings! Indeed, 
] think insincerity and untruthfulness is 
the greatest vice in modern building, and 
sincerity the quality by which, more than 
by any other, a building gives real pleasure 
to the beholder. 

The slightest suspicion that any feature 
of a building has been designed or arranged 
with a view to beauty only and at the cost 
of fitness or utility mars and destroys the 


and every ornament. Compare them with 
the noble building of the Gare du Nord. 

On this side of the question the phil- 
osopher Emerson has some very suggestive 
remarks: “We ascribe beauty to that 
which is simple, which has no superfluous 
parts, which exactly answers its end.” 
And again: “The forms and colours of 
nature have a new charm for us in the 
perception that not one ornament was 
added for ornament, but as a sign of some 
better health or more excellent action.” 
“Elegance of form in bird or beast, or in 
the human figure, means some excellence 
of structure.” “In the construction of 
any fabric or organism any real increase 
of fitness to its end is an increase of 
beauty.” Again: “Beauty rests on necessi- 
ties.” And again: “Veracity first of all; 
‘Rien de beau que le vrai.’” 
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very beauty which has been untruthfully 
pursued. 

Examples of insincerity crowd our mod- 
ern streets—a turret or a dome or a cupola 


Insincerity takes many forms, and I 
would venture to put down under this 
name some misdemeanors which do not 
necessarily involve any intention to de- 
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or a column for which there is no need and 
which has no real utility; a window which 
is no window and which perhaps gives no 
light. There is no excuse for such things, 
and they fail in the very object for which 
they were intended. Unfitness is a lesser 
form of insincerity. 

The outside of a building should reveal 
unmistakably what is going on inside and 
what kind of people live there and what 
kind of lives they live. Some buildings 
are untruthful: some are eloquent of 
pride and conceit. Not “How can I 
express the purpose of the factory or shop 
or hotel I am building?” but “How can I 
show my own cleverness, or my own archi- 
tectural knowledge?” was the thought 
uppermost in the designing mind. Others, 
again, are expressive of actually vicious 
feelings. Think of some of the new build- 
ings in Paris—the great new railway 
stations, for instance, on the Quai d’Orsay 
and the Gare de Lyons. Pride, luxury, 
sensuality, are suggested by every line 


ceive. A tower was originally a structure 
with a serious and generally a noble in- 
tention. Towers were added to towns or 
castles or houses for the purpose of defence, 
for purposes of keeping watch; they were 
added to churches and town halls as 
belfries and as landmarks, and for the 
sake of greater honour. They were built 
over gateways and were used to hold 
precious things such as documents and 
muniments. Domes were originally used 
to cover chambers which either in respect 
of their use or of their contents deserved 
especial honour. It is a degradation of 
such noble objects to use them in con- 
nection with a place of business as a mere 
ornament or as an advertisement; if so 
used, however beautiful they may be, 
they lose their dignity, and their beauty 
is degraded and ceases to give real pleasure. 

Of late years vast sums of money have 
been spent in the decoration and beautifi- 
cation of shops, largely, without doubt, 
for the purposes of advertisement—to 
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enhance the sale of goods and the making 
of profits. Sometimes it may happen that 
the buildings are really beautiful; but their 
beauty is degraded by its motive; it gives 
no real pleasure, and it tends to lessen our 
pleasure in beauty, even in other cases 
and when it is attained in its proper 
place. 

Beauty must be pursued only as part 
of a whole to which it properly belongs. 
Beauty is akin to pleasure, and it has this 
also in common with pleasure: that if 
pursued for its own sake alone it cannot 
be, at least in the long run, attained. 

Well, how can all this be made to apply 
to sculpture and pictures? Surely, you 
will say, there can be no other object or 
aim than beauty in a landscape, and surely 
scores of our landscape painters have 
attained it. 

I think there are two kinds of painting 
and _ sculpture—imaginative, which can 
truly be called creative; and transcriptive 
or imitative, which is not really creative, 
but makes records, or, as Plato called 
them, “imitations,” of landscape or of 
human beings. To really creative art 
what I have said applies. If in painting 
an imaginative picture the painter aimed 
only at producing a canvas pleasing to 
look at, and did not also attempt either 
“to lay bare some noble truth or to arouse 
some noble emotion,” he would hardly 
succeed in attaining even the beauty 
which he aimed at. But a_ landscape 
painter is not producing a new beauty 
which did not exist before; he is rather, I 
believe, making a record of some work of 
the Divine Mind which is already in 
existence, of some fleeting composition of 
clouds and sunlight which was for a few 
moments before him, but has passed away 
forever; and the natural beauty which he 
records is itself subject to the very law 
of which I have spoken; for there is no 
natural beauty which is not intimately 
bound up with utilities. Indeed, to our 
material minds, it is easy to think of all 
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natural beauty as a by-product in the 
Divine workshop. 

I began by making an attempt not, 
indeed, to define beauty, which I suspect 
to be impossible, but to find some form 
of words which would indicate, however 
roughly, what we mean or what we are 
thinking of when we use the word. We 
have in our mind, I thought, something of 
this sort: Some quality in things which, 
by the impression made on the senses of 
sight and hearing—and especially, for our 
present purpose, that of sight—causes 
pleasure; and I extended the sense of the 
word so as to include pleasure caused not 
only directly but indirectly by means of 
association and suggestion. But this is 
not in any exact sense a definition, and it 
is not in any sense a test by which we can 
authoritatively determine what should be 
called beautiful and what not; for the 
effect of different impressions, and, indeed, 
the impressions themselves, vary in the 
case of every mind which receives them; 
and in order to get a test it would be 
necessary to further determine which 
minds are to be accepted as authoritative. 
That, I am sure, we can never agree upon: 
nor would we accept the judgment of the 
majority at any given time. We cannot 
agree upon any oligarchy of instructed 
minds at any given time, and the judgment 
of posterity. varies from age to age. Is it, 
then, only a matter of opinion? Is there 
no rule of right and wrong in the region of 
esthetics? I believe there is; but the rules 
are in the Divine mind, and can only be 
partially and with some uncertainty appre- 
hended by the mind of man. Can we, then, 
get no farther? Perhaps not much farther; 
but I would beg to put before you two or 
three sentences from the writing of a 
philosopher of the second century which, 
I think, will carry us about as far as we 
can hope to get. 

“Our interpretation is that the Soul, by 
the very force of its nature, by its belonging 
to a nobler being in the rank of beings, 
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when it sees anything of that kinship or 
any trace of that kinship thrills with 
delight, takes its own to itself, and so is 
stirred afresh tothe sense of its nature and of 
all its affinity.” And again: “The material 
thing becomes beautiful by partaking in 
the Reason that flows from the Divine.” 

This, then, is my conclusion: That we 
cannot define beauty; but we can attain 
to some knowledge of its nature and its 
qualities by means of a kind of intuition, 
which forms part of our nature and which 
is the more reliable in proportion to the 
extent to which we have succeeded in 
divesting ourselves of pride, conceit, and 
vulgar aims and insincerity: in proportion 
to the extent to which we have succeeded 
in climbing the steep ascent at the summit 
of which is enthroned the Divine Mind in 
which beauty was first conceived and by 
which alone it can be fully realised and 
understood. 

If I am right in my conclusion, it is 
moral qualities rather than merely esthetic 
qualities which are at the bottom of the 
real excellence of a work of art. Aésthetic 
qualities, such as those of line, composition, 
colour, and proportion, are, indeed, essen- 
tial; but they alone do not go very far in 
deciding whether a building or a picture 
is going to be a great one or not. They are 
only parts of a greater whole. An architect 
must have a certain mastery over these 
matters—but it is only the beginning; 
the end—the great attainment—is a moral 
rather than an esthetic question. 

Does this mean that the architect of a 
great building must be a great man? No, 
indeed—fortunately for most of us—but 
it does mean that his heart must be open 
to the greatness of the society to which he 
belongs; so that his mind may be the 
channel through which the greatness of 
his country may flow. The greatest 
buildings were produced by men whose 
names have been forgotten—in places 
where great nations flourished and in 
times when great ideas were in the air. 
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If you look at buildings from this point 
of view, they become like a human face 
in which some little subtlety of line or 
modeling which you could not describe— 
still less define—reveals all the qualities 
of which the human soul is capable. 

A Greek temple suggests all the great 
qualities of men, except those which are 
the peculiar outcome of Christianity. It 
is, moreover, perfectly honest and sincere. 
The essential requirements of a place of 
worship—indeed, of any place of public 
assembly—in Greece and Southern Italy 
were a roof to keep off from the people 
the vertical rays of the sun and the rain, 
which in these countries is also generally 
vertical, and underneath it plenty of fresh 
air and a shrine or cell for the altar and 
image of the deity. No more direct and 
straightforward method of attaining these 
ends could have been devised than the 
Greek temple. The same ends are attained 
by primitive peoples in these days by 
exactly similar means. The huts of the 
South Sea Islanders consist of a thatched 
roof carried on timber posts, between 
which, for more complete protection from 
weather and people, are hung screens or 
veils of matting or wicker-work, just as in 
some temples the spaces between the 
pillars were filled up with veils of walling. 
Even the principal decorative feature of a 
temple—the pediment—was the unavoid- 
able gable end of the roof. 

That Greek methods and traditions can 
be effectively used in modern times, and 
even in northern climates, is very probable. 
It has, indeed, been done more than once. 
One of the most beautiful and successful 
buildings I have ever seen is the Bank of 
Montreal, in Montreal, by Mr. Stanford 
White, in which the Greek style has been 
adapted to modern ends with extra- 
ordinary sincerity and success. But I 
venture to think that the secret of Mr. 
White’s success was that, with perhaps 
one exception, he put away everything 
that was peculiar to Greek circumstances 
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and adapted their methods with complete 
directness to modern needs. 

Is it not, on the other hand, true of most 
buildings in the Greek tradition, in this 
country at least, that the problem of 
adaptation has not been really and cour- 
ageously faced? Are not elements of 
Greek style, used by them for purely con- 
structive purposes, used by us as mere 
decoration? Is it not fundamentally wrong 
to use a pediment, as it is sometimes used, 
where there is no roof behind for which it 
is needed as a gable. Or to use so serious 
and noble element as a pillar, as it is 
sometimes used, for the decoration of the 
surface of a wall? Or to use—also for 
decorative purposes—a lofty, narrow por- 
tico, which in this country is not only 
useless but often extremely inconvenient? 
What a beautiful piece of design St. 
George’s Hall at Liverpool is, and yet what 
a disingenuous personality she shows, hold- 
ing up her hundred-fingered hands before 
her eyes and pretending she has no windows, 
while in reality she strains her half-lighted 
eyes through her shadowy columns? 

The attempt of the last century to 
adapt to modern use the Gothic tradition 
was perhaps not much, if any, more suc- 
cessful. The tyranny of the pointed arch 
was as great as that of the Ionic column 
and the pediment. What a dyspeptic pile 
of undigested Gothic arches is St. Pancras 
Station! If we are to use either Greek or 
Gothic traditions to real purpose, we must 
get out of our minds the idea that the 
one consists of a particular shape of arch, 
or that the other is incomplete without 
elements which arise out of times and 
circumstances different from our own. 

Would it be better, then, to forget the 
old traditions and start afresh? That idea 
has also been found—at least, for the 
moment—unattainable; no adherence to 
traditions, however blind, ever produced 
anything so bad as the work which not so 
long ago lived its short and unregretted 
life under the name of the Art Nouveau. 
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Probably no new birth of art is possible 
in our present stage of civilisation. If 
Professor Flinders Petrie is right, the great 
age of the graphic and plastic arts—so far 
as our present phase of civilisation is con- 
cerned—passed away in the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, and 
cannot come again until a new phase of 
civilisation or social evolution begins. 

The birth of a new civilisation takes 
place, in Professor Petrie’s view, only on 
the occasion of the marriage or amalga- 
mation of two distinct races of people; and, 
if he is right in separating our modern 
phase from the Greco-Roman phase of 
social evolution, he is justified in con- 
necting the former with the amalgamation 
of the Teutonic and Greco-Roman peoples 
which took place in the early centuries of 
the Christian era. And, again, if he is 
right, we find ourselves in a_ position 
analogous to that of the peoples inhabiting 
the Roman Empire in the centuries known 
to us as the Dark Ages, while the old 
civilisation of Greece and Rome was dying 
and the new phase was not yet born. 

This is not necessarily, I think, a de- 
pressing point of view for an architect. 
Some of the noblest and most delightful 
things in the world have been done in times 
like these: buildings produced at such times 
have been full of the highest spiritual, if 
not the highest technical qualities. It is 
like that most enchanting time—the last 
weeks of winter which precede the spring. 
It is the time of the greatest hope; but 
it is also the time of severest purifi- 
cation, when all the dead leaves, all the 
useless debris of last year’s fertility, have 
been gathered into heaps and burnt, and 
nothing has been retained as the basis of 
the new crop except the very essence— 
the seed itself—of what has gone before. 

This, then, is the suggestion I venture 
to make: let us burn our rubbish heaps 
and forswear our shibboleths; let us make 
a covenant not to use columns unless they 
are really needed to support something; 
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not to use pediments unless they are really 
needed to close up the end of a roof; not 
to use pointed arches unless they are really 
better suited, or at least as well suited, to 
our structural purposes as any other form 
of arch. Let us burn our rubbish. A 
building speaks to us by its lines and its 
form, by its construction, by the way it 
goes about its work, but most directly of 
all by its ornament. 

What is ornament? Just now it may be 
defined as a tassel or a string of tassels. 
You just hang them up on your elevation 
wherever it looks a little bare or if the 
lines do not seem to quite come together 
without it. 

I will ask you for a moment to stand 
with me before the west front of the 
Cathedral of Amiens and look at a different 
view of ornament. The whole front is a 
mass of ornament, but what is it? It is 
the exposition by means of statues and 
bas-reliefs of the whole theological and 
ethical system of Christianity. It is the 
transference from—or perhaps I should 
rather say through—the mind and hand of 
the mason to the heart of the spectator of 
all the noblest and most profound feelings 
and thoughts and ideas which were current 
in the thirteenth century in the minds of 
men. 

Probably, originally, all form of ornament 
conveyed a definite thought from the mind 
of the artist to that of the spectator. The 
repetition of alternate curves which we 
call the wave pattern—and which forms 
so large a part of the pattern on the floor 
of the Baptistery at Florence—no doubt 
represented water from the earliest times; 
the chevron probably represented and 
suggested mountains. Mr. Christie, whose 
delightful work on pattern designing ap- 
peared three years ago, thinks that all 
traditional forms of ornament originally 
conveyed information. 

Whether this be so or not, the great 
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mass of traditional ornament has lost its 
meaning or its symbolism for us, and the 
question arises how far we are justified in 
using it. Ought we to reject it altogether 
and never use ornament which we have 
not devised and thought out for ourselves? 
That would be a high and praiseworthy 
ambition; perhaps we need not go so far 
as that. But we ought not, surely, to use 
any ornament which embodies a definite 
thought or feeling of a past time or of 
another country in which we do not par- 
ticipate. We ought, so far as possible, to 
go back direct to nature for our natural 
forms and to make our own abstractions 
for our own purposes; and, if we do allow 
ourselves to use traditional forms, we ought 
to do so for some sufficient and definite 
object, and not only because we think it is 
correct or belongs to the style. 

Count Tolstoi, in the little treatise on 
the nature of art which was published in 
1898, tells us that the activity of art is the 
infection of one mind by the feelings 
already existent in another; from which it 
follows that, if you have no real feeling in 
your mind, you cannot convey it to another 
mind, and your work is not art. 

Two real difficulties attend the exercise 
of the graphic and plastic arts to-day: one 
that an easier and cheaper method of con- 
veying thoughts and feelings has—I had 
almost said unfortunately—been invented 
—I mean printing; the other that we do 
not seem to have any very important or 
definite feelings to convey from one to 
another. We are in the trough of the 
wave, and we do not feel the great winds 
of heaven. Let us wait patiently till we 
reach the crest again—who knows how 
soon?—and meanwhile let us purge our- 
selves of unnecessary bedizenments; let 
us burn our rubbish and occupy ourselves 
with homely usefulness and innocent ne- 
cessities. So shall we be ready for the 
great times which will surely come again. 








































































































To the Editor of the Journal: 

Sir: Readers of my review of “The 
Medieval Church Architecture of Eng- 
land,” and of Prof. Moore’s reply thereto, 
published in your issue of July, might, I 
fear, conclude that between Prof. Moore’s 
point of view and mine there is a “great 
gulf fixed.” 


No one any longer questions Prof. 
Moore’s_ oft-reiterated assertion that 
Gothic architecture rose to its fullest 


flowering in Northern France; but surely 
the architectural principles there first ap- 
plied did find their way to other countries. 

There is, it is true, more structural dif- 
ference between what he calls ‘Gothic’ 
on the one hand and the ‘Mediaeval 
Church Architecture of England’ on the 
other than there is between the Parthenon 
and the Erechtheion, since in the Greek 
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buildings the structural principle is the 
same. My contention is merely that if 
the structural principle be held to make 
the style, there are then but three styles in 
the world: the Egyptian, or post-and-lintel, 
the Gothic, or balance-of-thrusts and the 
modern steel skeleton which hasn’t yet 
found a name. AIlI others, Roman, Byzan- 
tine, Persian, Saracenic, and the rest, are 
merely what came between. 

Permit me here to express my sense of 
obligation to Prof. Moore—an obligation 
that I am sure is felt by all other archi- 
tects—for his scholarly researches and 
deductions, and to regret that he should 
wish to restrict the use of the adjective 
‘Gothic’ to so small a section of so great 
a creative impulse in Architecture. 

Very faithfully yours, 
BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE (F) 


An Appreciation 
The Capitol Commission of Wisconsin and Mr. Post 


The recognition by public bodies of the 
ability, skill, and devotion to their work, 
displayed by members of the profession 
is sufficiently rare to make any signal 
appreciation of such qualities worthy of 
especial notice. The Capitol Commission 
of Wisconsin transmitted to the New York 
Chapter resolutions adopted upon the 
death of George B. Post, Past President 
of the Institute and of the Chapter; the 
resolutions were read at the meeting held 
June 10, 1914, and Mr. LaFarge, there- 
upon, moved to record upon the minutes 
the sense of gratification the Chapter felt 
upon the receipt of so marked an expres- 
sion of appreciation concerning a former 
President of the Chapter, and a member 
of the profession, so universally loved and 
honored. The motion was carried unani- 
mously by a rising vote, and it was decided 
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to place this action of the commission 
before all the members of the Institute 
in the pages of the Journal. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas, The death of Mr. George B. Post, 


senior member of the firm of George B. Post & Sons 
of New York, deprives the Wisconsin Capitol Com- 
mission of a most competent and experienced advi- 
ser, and its members of a trusted and respected 
friend; and 

Whereas, The architectural profession has, by 
his death, suffered the loss of one of its most able, 
brilliant, and honored members, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Capitol 
Building Commission of Wisconsin hereby express 
their deep sorrow at the great loss that has come to 
the commission, and to the profession to which Mr 
Post devoted his splendid talents and his untiring 
energy. Among the great buildings that are crea- 
tions of his genius none exemplifies higher skill, more 
excellent taste, or finer artistic ability than does the 
Capitol of Wisconsin. For this he is entitled to the 
lasting gratitude of the people of this commonwealth. 
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Housing and Town Planning 


DR. CAROL ARONOVICI, Associate Editor 


The Garden City Idea 


The failure to regulate heights of buildings, the 
absence of municipal zoning of our urban com- 
munities, the nomadic life of the industrial workers 
due to constant shifting of industrial activities, and, 
above all, the development of our cities without 
consistent and far-reaching plans for the distri- 
bution of population, and its relation to the social 
and economic activities of the community, have 
produced the city slums and rendered the highest 
ideals of home life impracticable. 

Recent years have witnessed the growth of the 
garden city movement, which may be described as 
a synthetic expression of the most modern ideas and 
ideals of community needs met consistently and 
economically. Its aim is the conservation of human 
resources and the increase in human efficiency by 
an equitable distribution of the common assets 
created through the economic, social, and political 
activities of the people. 

While this movement has been making modest 
headway in scattered and obscure sections of 
England and Germany, our cities have been growing 
at a pace that has called into being the skyscraper 
for business, and the congested barrack-like tene- 
ment for human habitation. The attraction of the 
urban centers, the tendencies among our immigrants 
to herd themselves in large industrial communities, 
within limited areas, the lack of proper transporta- 
tion facilities, and the failure to distribute and fix 
the location of industrial and commercial centers 
by adequate zoning of our cities, have made life in 
the American city almost unbearable to those whose 
ideals and standards of home life and home comforts 
have not sunk to the low level demanded by the 
tenement and the skyscraper, the sunless and slumi- 
fied business center. 

The great development of the suburbs that our 
cities have made necessary are the most inspiring 
sign that there is still left among us a class of people 
in whom home ideals still survive, and who have 
come to consider the city as unfit for habitation. 
The most influential of our citizens, the social and 
industrial leaders of the great metropolitan centers, 
our great writers and famous inventors, while deriv- 
ing the stimulus for their work and service from the 
masses and activities of the city, are making their 
homes in the suburban and rural communities. 
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in Urban Development 


The cry, “back to the soil,” is not reaching the 
man who works with his hands, but stimulates that 
class of our population which is most needed and 
whose service in the city is most valuable. 

The suburban districts of Philadelphia are in- 
creasing in population twice as rapidly as the 
metropolitan city, and New York’s satellite com- 
munities are draining the most vital and most 
influential leadership of the great babel of towers 
and tenements. 

The congestion of the great cities has caused not 
only the most desirable to migrate toward the open 
country, but the great manufacturing plants have 
been compelled to seek homes in the less populous 
communities, or to create communities of their own 
in order to provide for their workers decent and 
reasonably cheap living conditions, and secure for 
their industrial activities surroundings and facilities 
conducive to efficient work. 

The deplorable political conditions of our large 
cities, as represented by “the gang,” which have 
been gnawing out the very heart of our democracy, 
are due to the failure to provide and maintain 
normal living conditions in our cities. The exodus 
of the most valuable leadership, due to these un- 
favorable living conditions in our cities, has made 
gang politics more influential without the reaction 
that intelligent and honest leadership would foster. 
Our social and political life is rapidly creating social 
strata which are clearly distinguishable by their place 
of residence. This is due to the failure of the city to 
preserve its home-making facilities, and urbanism is 
becoming synonymous with slums, disease, death, 
and corruption. If a reaction does not set in, and 
we continue this abnormal city development, we 
shall soon find that the city has become the menace of 
democracy instead of being its hope and inspiration. 

The suburbanite is a disenfranchised citizen so 
far as his home community is concerned. While 
the pernicious activity of the politician is mani- 
festing itself both in the city and in the country, 
our suburbanite pays with his citizenship for the 
privilege of rushing for his train. 

Is there any remedy against this very serious 
social problem? Can we meet the present objections 
to city life by any practical method? These are 
questions which the cities should ask themselves 
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with all the haste and apprehension that loss of 
leadership and danger to the political life of the 
great metropolitan centers stimulate. 

From fifteen to fifty per cent of the areas of our 
great cities remains unused. Thousands of acres of 
land are being kept in idleness, either because the 
growth of population has followed some direction 
away from the land in question, or because of the 
speculative value of such land, which makes it 
profitable to keep it out of use until congestion 
brings market values up to the expectation of the 
speculator. 

Every city has within its precincts open spaces 
sufficient In size to accommodate garden cities of 
various sizes and descriptions. Even New York 
City has land available for this purpose, and 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, congested as they are, 
at some points have still sufficient areas to accom- 
modate scores of garden cities, or villages, which 
would afford the most attractive and healthful sur- 
roundings consistent with a reasonably moderate 
income. Ulm and Manheim in Germany are trying 
this idea out with success, and here and there 
enterprising real-estate dealers in America have 
grasped the conception of the great value of urban 
life when combined with surroundings that eliminate 
the city’s most undesirable elements. 

The garden city idea can be applied to any urban 
community, and may be carried out either as a 
private enterprise, a municipal land ownership 
system, or a copartnership scheme such as has been 
so successfully used in the garden city development 
of England. 

The garden city as a conception of community 
building represents the latest and perhaps the most 
efficient effort in the direction of conserving the 
advantages of a normal environment, while making 
every provision for sanitary, educational, business, 
and esthetic needs of the people. In the applica- 
tion of the garden city idea to the building of new 
communities, and the development of established 
populational centers, two factors have stood in the 
way: The paternalistic conditions, under which it 
found its earliest backing—Port Sunlight, Bourn- 
ville in England, Essen in Germany, Pullman and 
Gary in the United States—have placed the move- 
ment at a disadvantage in the eyes of the “practical 
business man,” who considers it economically un- 
profitable and, from the point of view of the Ameri- 
can worker, undemocratic. The second disadvantage 
of the garden city movement is to be found in its 
use of undeveloped territories almost exclusively, and 
its failure to gain a footing in the city. 

With vast areas available in our cities, the 
question of developing ideal community conditions 
in the very shadow of the most hideous slums is 
not one of practicability, but of efficient community 
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administration. The growth of the tenement as a 
home-building unit has been taking possession of 
our most most valuable areas, and in many instances 
this tenement invasion has actually reduced rather 
than increased the land values. That the dividend- 
producing period of the tenement is limited as 
congestion increases beyond a certain point, and 
that the life of a building is reduced, and the cost 
of fire protection, sanitary provisions, safety, etc., 
are constantly on the increase, due to the necessity 
for strict legislative control of the tenement build- 
ing, is generally admitted. It may safely be stated 
that the high rentals which constitute such a large 
share of our earnings are increasing as the facilities 
for normal home life decrease. 

The garden city, as a method of sectional develop- 
ment of our cities, would make possible single 
dwellings and would Iend permanency to rental or 
ownership values far beyond those that prevail 
under our present disorganized and tenement-ridden 
régime. 

The city as a unit, in which smaller community 
units in the shape of garden cities and villages may 
extend their activities, should not be confined within 
the strictest boundaries of its administrative pre- 
cincts. Political boundaries, like political parties, are 
a convenience and not an organic part of our com- 
munity building limitations. Unless in the building 
of cities we relegate traditional legal or political 
boundaries to the junk-heap of outworn social 
conveniences, we shall fail to protect our urban life 
against Its most dangerous foes. 

While we all desire to maintain and protect the 
highest possible standards of life in our cities, we 
must remember that this cannot be accomplished 
merely by the development of bulk. Each city must 
make concessions to its adjoining territories, whether 
they be within or outside of their geographic 
administrative limits. If the wage-earners must be 
shifted from the city to suburban communities, if 
they must be suburbanized, let us recognize the 
fact by placing human requirements before com- 
munity pride. If we find that industrial plants can 
best be accommodated in outlying territory, let us 
be broad enough to recognize that the business and 
commercial enterprise will get its quota of benefit 
from the proximity of such a plant, even though in 
doing so they do not exact the tax of human dis- 
content and human misery that results from failure 
to provide the best facilities for the housing and 
protection of the workers, and the most favorable 
accommodations under which industry should be 
carried on. 

The garden city stands as the first and most 
successful practical example of community building, 
elastic in its application to city and country alike, 
adjustable to the needs and possibilities of private 
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or public enterprise, economical and just in its 
distribution of benefits. 

The garden city idea, as applied to urban 
development, affords a great opportunity for 
harmonious architectural design applied to large 
groups of structures rather than to single buildings. 
The laying out of roads and the placing of grades is 
not merely a matter of engineering efficiency as 
applied to the use of these roads. The amount of 
sunshine, the enjoyment of the most refreshing 
breezes, and the protection against the inclemencies 
of the weather, can be very largely determined by 
the orientation of the streets and their grades. The 
homes in which people live are to be served by these 
streets, and are to find their location and orientation, 
light and ventilation. The architect is, therefore, 
dependent in the carrying out of his work upon the 
street and its character. At this point the work of 
the engineer should be codrdinated and subordinated 
to the work of the architect. The garden city idea 
is distinctly architectural. It revolves about the 
home and its requirements, and in its application 
affords to the architect the first place as a builder 
cf communities in the outward appearance of which 
he must be the most potent factor. 


Report of the Heights of Building Com- 
mission of New York City. 


This comprehensive volume of very nearly three 
hundred pages, with charts representing the fruits 
of intensive investigation of New York conditions 
and comparative conditions in other cities, both in 
this country and abroad, marks what we believe to 
be a new line of community study which, although 
applied to the most anomalous city in the United 
States, will serve as an example for other com- 
munities, and will hasten the movement in the 
direction of limitation of heights of buildings. 

The recommendations of the commission have 
been reviewed before in the columns of the Journal. 
and we are here calling the attention of our readers 
to the fact that in telling form much new and valua- 
ble information on the limitation of building heights 
has been made available to American readers. 


Studies for Albany. Arnold W. Brunner, Arch- 
itect; Charles Downing Lay, Landscape Archi- 
tect. 1914. 

The scope of this attractive and copiously illus- 
trated volume is very largely esthetic. Public 
buildings, parks, and park structures, bridges, 
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monuments and their approaches, have absorbed 
the attention of the authors. While the reader can- 
not fail to appreciate the skill and care with which 
the designs are made, there is so little of the com- 
munity as a whole coérdinated with the plans made 
that their limitations or fitness for the best interest 
of the entire city cannot be estimated. 

In these days of comprehensive planning it is 
hardly desirable to separate the purely esthetic 
from the utilitarian. The strict community features 
are expressed in terms of housing facilities, transit, 
location of public buildings, distribution of indus- 
trial activities, railroad centers, and_ shipping 
facilities. The ornamental and recreational facili- 
ties are expressed in terms of parks and open 
spaces. 

It is conceded in the Introduction that the city 
authorities have met fairly some of the city-planning 
problems, but how their plans are suitable for co- 
ordination with the “Studies” submitted is not 
made clear. A comprehensive plan along the broad- 
est possible lines is a necessity and a preventive 
against undesirable and uneconomical development, 
the determining of the actual design of structures 
which are contemplated only in the distant future, 
however, may not always be safe in our day of con- 
stantly changing conditions and requirements. 

The volume contains much interesting infor- 
mation concerning this historical city, and the text 
is readable. 


Bruno Schmitz. Sonderheft der Berliner Archi- 

oo. Ernst Wasmuth, Publisher, Berlin, 

Bruno Schmitz is one of the best-known archi- 
tects in Germany. The winner of a half-hundred 
prizes in various competitions, and prolific in the 
extreme, he has marked his career by a variety of 
enterprises that can hardly be equaled by any of 
his contemporaries. He has been successful in 
designing theaters and business buildings. The deli- 
cate detail of the drawing-room has held his interest 
no less than his work in city planning, which he 
carried on along comprehensive lines in Manheim 
and Dusseldorf. 

The volume is liberally illustrated, and while 
many of the plans contained therein have never 
been carried out, they nevertheless represent a 
wealth of suggestive material that is distinctive 
and impressive. The Soldier’s Monument in Indian- 
apolis represents the only work which Bruno Schmitz 
has done in this country. 


A Florentine Cassone” 


A variety of types of the fifteenth and early 
sixteenth century cassoni of the Italian Renaissance 
has been represented in the ten specimens hitherto 
in the Museum collections; the early Florentine 
chest, with straight walls, without color, and with 
no decoration except fine classical moldings; the 
Venetian type, with stucco decoration and gilding, 
and another similar one with added sgraffito orna- 
ments; the Certosina chest with intarsia; several 
cassoni with carvings all over, and partly covered 
with stucco ornaments from Siena, from the Marken, 
Umbria, Bologna, and Venice. One of the most 
important types has, however, been unrepresented 
—the one with painted panels. Early specimens of 
this class are rare; most generally, the panels have 
been taken out and sold separately, because, very 
often, they were painted by some of the greatest 
masters, such as Botticelli, Pesellino, Piero di 
Cosimo, Andrea del Sarto, and others. Fortunately 
this gap has been filled by a recent acquisition—a 
cassone dating from about 1475, the panel of which 
is by one of the minor Florentine masters, but which 
in proportion, design, and color represents the finest 
type of this kind of furniture. 

Of all Italian chests, the Florentine are the most 
beautiful, and in the development of Florentine 
chests, the type represented by this chest, without 
the exuberant, crowded, baroque forms of the six- 
teenth century, is the most artistic. The outlines 
show the transition from the flat surface of the 


earlier style to the bold relief of the later Renais- 
sance. Its carved parts are covered with gesso and 
gilded, and, where the surface is flat, as on the top, 
decorated with ribbons in a dotted pattern. The 
inside of the cover and the back of the chest show 
a painted imitation of the beautiful velvet brocade 
with pomegranate pattern of the early Renaissance, 
which was used at times to cover the backs of chests. 
The two side panels show eagles holding ribbons in 
their claws, very likely an impresa of the family 
for which the chest was made. We learn from a re- 
liable source that it was originally in the Strozzi 
palace. The coat of arms of the family, however, 
does not appear on the chest, although the style 
proves beyond question that it was produced in 
Florence. The front panel represents a scene of 
great historical interest: the conquest of Trebizond 
by the Sultan Muhammed II. Dr. Werner Weisbacht 
has given an elaborate and most valuable description 
of this painting in an article on some of the cassone 
panels of historical interest of this time. 

“The style of the painting is Florentine, the 
cassone belonging to a group of cassone panels 
which have to be dated in the first decade of the 
second half of the Quattrocento, as they are especi- 
ally comparable to a pair of cassone panels in the 
possession of the Earl of Crawford, representing 
the Persian wars of Alexander the Great.” 

W. R. V. 


tZeitschrift fur bildende Kunst, 1912, p. 262. 


*From the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, for June, 1914. 
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The Temple of Concord, Rome 


The first Temple to Concord was erected in of six columns was placed against the long side of 
367 B. C., at the termination of the strife engendered _ the cella makes this structure unique among Roman 
by the passing of the Licinian laws. The site selected temples, a plan necessitated by the lack of sufficient 


for the temple, which was a 
building of wood, stone, and 
terra-cotta, was at the foot 
of the Clivus Capitolinus, 
between the Temple of Saturn 
and the prison. In 121 B. C., 
after the death of C. Grac- 
chus, L. Opimius was com- 
missioned by the senate to 
reconstruct the temple. The 
fragments that now exist 
belong to a second recon- 
struction under Tiberius in 


A. D. 10. 


To the construction of this edifice weresummoned depth between the road and the Tabularium rising 
the cleverest masters and the most shillful workmen at the back. 
of the time. Built entirely of white marble, and The Temple was standing in good preservation 
adorned with masterpieces of Greek art, it became until the eighth century, for in the pontificate of 
one of the most splendid monuments of the Forum 
and of Rome. The fact that the entrance portico 
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Hadrian I (772 to 795), the “Liber Pontificatio” 
records that the structure was threatening to col- 
lapse. In 1405 Poggio Braccolini, on the occasion of 
his first visit to Rome, states that the portico was 
then standing. A few years later, however, he saw 
it fall, and witnessed the conversion of its marbles 
into lime. 

In 1817 excavations were commenced upon the 
site. The scanty remains discovered are now exhib- 
ited in the museums on the Capitoline. The cornice 
fragment, from which the measurements for the 
accompanying drawings were taken, is in places 
restored in plaster. Most of the cornice still pre- 
serves the original surface and the very excellent 
workmanship. The cymatium has suffered most 


from the years of burial. It was necessary to restore 
almost entirely the acanthus leaf. The leaf shown 


Paris 
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in the drawing of the developed cymatium differs 
from the restored leaf in simplicity of parts and 
silhouette, and is based upon study of the untouched 
surface and.of a small fragment lying in the Forum 
near the arch of Septimius Severus. 

The height of the cornice is 6 feet 3 inches, and 
its projection 5 feet 1114 inches. It is, thus, practi- 
cally a forty-five-degree cornice, as approximately 
are all Roman cornices. The height of the architrave 
is 3 feet 8 inches. That there have been found no 
fragments of the frieze or of the column is most 
regrettable, for there can be made no precise cal- 
culations of the height or satisfactory restoration 
of the order. 

Wa ter L. Warp. 
Fellow in Architecture, 
American Academy in Rome. 


Letter 


The French-English Exhibition at the Tuileries 


The French-English Exposition has _ recently 
been inaugurated at the garden of the Tuileries, 
under the patronage of the Société des Architectes 
Diplomés du Gouvernement. This event, interesting 
on account of the number and importance of the 
works shown, has attracted many English archi- 
tects to Paris. The Société des Diplomés had the fore- 
thought to so arrange the opening of the exposition 
as to have the date correspond with that of the 
annual banquet, which was this year a particularly 
brilliant affair. Some three hundred men were 
present, M. Viviani, Ministre des Beaux Arts, 
presiding. M. Jacques Hermant recalled the success 
of the society, the members of which have all come 
from the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and it is noticeable 
that the greater number of the Concours Interna- 
tionaux have been won by men from this school. 
Its superiority is so thoroughly recognized that 
courses of architecture in foreign universities, par- 
ticularly in the Unites States and England, are today 
frequently under the guidance of men from the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, who employ its methods in teaching 
the students of those countries. 

The American members of the Société des 
Diplomés, already numerous, invited Ambassador 
Herrick to attend, and his presence and expression 
of interest produced a fine impression. Several 
presidents of English architectural societies also 
honored the occasion, among them Mr. Blomfield, 
who delivered an eloquent address. In the preface 
which he prepared for the catalogues of the exposi- 
tion, he had already expressed many ideas upon the 


development of architecture in England, termina- 
ting in a magnificent tribute to the architects of 
France during several centuries, and pointing out 
what the architecture of England owes to their 
efforts. 

M. Hermant, in closing his address, renewed the 
request, made by the society some time ago, that, 
like its elder sister, the Ecole Centrale, it be recog- 
nized as a public utility. Such recognition carries 
with it many advantages, such as the inheritance 
of legacies and bequests. In reply, and to the agree- 
able surprise of all, the Minister announced that 
such recognition would be accorded in the near 
future, a declaration which was roundly applauded. 
Let us hope that political complications will not 
upset the accomplishment of this promise, and that 
our long-deferred hopes are finally to be realized. 

Soon after this event the exposition was honored 
by the presence of the President of the Republic 
and Madame Poincaré, who were accompanied by 
M. Jacquier, Under Secretary of the Bureau of 
Fine Arts. 

In the French section there are presented the 
Travaux d’Ecole. Here one sees again with great 
pleasure the fine Rougevin, a bishop’s throne, by 
Paul Cret. This magnificent composition is hung 
close beside the clever and aristocratic Projet de 
Vitrine of Janin, prematurely dead at the moment 
when he began to exhibit such great promise. Janin 
spent some time in the United States, where he 
collaborated with Bennett in the vast plans of Burn- 
ham for the reconstruction of San Francisco. 
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The English section comprises work from the 
School of Glasgow, The School of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Arts, The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, The School of Architecture of the Royal 
College of Arts, and The Liverpool School of Archi- 
tecture. Many of the projets are skilfully treated. 
Their single defect seems to lie in a certain lack of 
originality in style and in mediocrity in composition. 
I noted, in passing, a remarkable aquarelle by 
Barkett, R.I.B.A. 

It is to be hoped that this exposition will result 
in encouraging our English neighbors to give to 
the teaching of architecture in their country the 
force which it possesses in Paris, and which it has 
now attained in the United States, where the numer- 
ous ateliers of the Societe des Beaux Arts have pro- 
duced such marvelous results. The Paris Prize, 
especially, is a course of emulation among the more 
advanced students. 

In the section devoted to English gardens there 
is a series of remarkable photographs taken by 
Country Life, giving views of the most celebrated 
gardens of England. The influence of Italy is very 
apparent, and there pass before one’s eyes marvels 
of the most graceful and varied arrangements of 
balustrades, topiary work, mirror-like expanses of 


water, statues, vases, and broad terraces from which, 
against the soft horizon, rise masses of somber 
woods, and that which one finds nowhere as in 
England—stretches of lawn like green carpets of 
the finest texture. 

A room is reserved for drawings and water-colors. 
I may signalize the strong work of Mr. Swan, full of 
color; the delicate tones of Mr. Gordon; and Mr. 
Walcot presents a series of etchings, among them 
the interior of a patrician residence—a very beauti- 
ful envoi. 

In the section of archeology there is Hampton 
Court, in which the vaulting ribs expand like the 
graceful foliage of a palm. This portion of the 
exposition is the most interesting, for it shows Eng- 
lish architecture in its most original and seductive 
forms, disengaged from the imitations introduced 
by Inigo Jones and his school. What is more deli- 
cious than Great Chalfield Manor House, dating 
from 1454, Harham Hall, Magdelen College? The 
architecture of this epoch pleases me much more 
than that which inaugurated the classical period, 
because it has a savor all its own. 

We may conclude by felicitating Messrs, Green 
Curtis, Newton, and Blomfield, as well as Mr. 
Horsley upon their remarkable exhibits. 

JeAN-PauL ALAUx 


The Forum 


New York, July 10, 1914 


To THE JOURNAL: 

The account of a competition recently conducted 
to a successful issue, under the regulations of the 
Institute, may be of interest and assistance to those 
who believe, as does the writer, that it is perfectly 
feasible to conduct competitions under these regula- 
tions without either complicated procedure or undue 
expense to owners or competitors. 

The subject of the competition was a hotel for 
working girls, to house at least 350 guests. As it 
was essential that the venture should return a rea- 
sonable profit, the problem was primarily one of 
scientific and economic planning. 

The writer was employed as expert by the build- 
ing committee, after a list of twenty architects to 
be invited had been prepared, and as it was found 
impracticable, either to pay the competing archi- 
tects, or to offer prizes, it was determined to reduce 
to the mimimum the work required of competitors, 
by calling for the simplest drawings at the smallest 
possible scale. 

With a lot 66 x 99 feet between party walls, it 
was agreed that eight-scale drawings would be sufli- 


cient, and the drawings required consisted of five 
plans, one elevation and a cubage diagram. 

The plans, in turn, were simplified by the omis- 
sion of all mosaic and furniture indications, except 
on the typical bedroom floor, where it was essential 
to show the possibility of placing furniture in the 
small rooms. 

In order to avoid duplication of calculations, 
with the possibility of mistakes, the calculation of 
the portion of the lot area upon which a building of 
the height required, twelve stories, might be erected, 
was furnished to the competitors, with data as to 
vault space, staircase requirements, etc. Such 
requirements of the law are, of course the same for 
all competitors, but the failure of the program to 
state them definitely has often led to misunder- 
standings and errors, and the elimination of schemes 
otherwise staisfactory. As a competition is not 
supposed to be a guessing-contest, it seems to be the 
part of common sense to furnish definite information 
to competitors on all points where no latitude is 
allowed, and all must meet the same requirements. 

On the sheet with the elevation, the program 
directed that the floor levels be clearly indicated 
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and figured; by this means the section usually 
required, and very often quite useless, was elimi- 
nated, and the work correspondingly reduced. 

The cubage diagram was necessary to show the 
area built over at the various levels, for the building 
law in New York City, while restricting this area, 
at and above the second-floor level, permits the 
utilization of the entire lot below this level in the 
case of a hotel. 

As a result of the study of the cubage diagrams 
submitted in this competition, it is suggested that, 
when calculations are complicated, the results are 
more easily obtained by figuring out the cube from 
cellar bottom to the first level where the area built 
over is reduced, then that to the next point of reduc- 
tion, etc.; in other words, to calculate a series of 
cubes superimposed one on the other, rather than 
a series of juxtaposed cubes of varying bases and 
heights. It is certain that cubical contents obtained 
by the former method are more easily checked. 

In order to reduce the time, and consequently the 
money, which could be spent by the competitors, 
but four weeks were allowed for the preparation of 
drawings. For the actual checking of cubical con- 
tents, bed capacities, etc., by the professional 
adviser, five days were allowed, and, as it proved, 
this was by no means excessive. 

Carrying out the idea so frequent in France, but 
rather unusual in this country, of having larger 
juries, a jury of five was selected, composed of two 
ladies, members of and representatives of the build- 
ing committee, two architects, and the superinten- 
dent of a local Y. M. C. A. Needless to say, it was 
ascertained that the three lay members of the jury 
were sufficiently familiar with architectural matters 
to be able to read plans. 

The jury took its duties very seriously, and, 
not content with the two sessions on separate days 
called for by the Standard Form of Program, held 
in all five sessions, extending over a week, finally 
reaching a unanimous judgment. 

It should have been mentioned that the actual 
Standard Form of Competition Program of the 
Institute was used for this competition, the blank 
spaces being filled in in typewriting, and the expense 
of printing thus avoided. 

As the two architects and the Y. M. C. A. repre- 
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sentative on the jury gave their services, and the 
rooms for judgment and exhibition were loaned by 
the Architects’ Building, this competition, which 
was remarkable for the high standard of excellence 
of the designs submitted and the serious work of the 
jury, was carried out with no cost other than the 
expert’s fee, and, owing to. the reduction to the 
absolute minimum of the work required, with no 
complaint by the competitors of money wasted on 
elaborate drawings. 

The purpose of describing these matters in such 
detail is to bring home to the profession the fact 
that it is possible for an owner to hold a competition 
under all the protection and guarantees of the Insti- 
tute, with the corresponding increase of interest 
on the part of the competitors, with practically no 
more cost or difficulty than he had in conducting 
the familiar wildcat “informal sketch competition” 
of the past. In this connection it may be noted that 
the standard form seems to appeal to the layman 
for the reason that it offers a definite statement of 
requirements, which is far more easily digested than 
the information contained in the Circular of Advice. 

The writer recently met a committee which 
labored under the delusion that Institute members 
were not willing to have non-members allowed in 
their competitions, and was surprised and pleased 
to learn that no such feeling existed. At the end 
of an evening’s discussion, the chairman confessed 
that he had regarded the Institute as a sort of trades 
union, but that he now realized that its competition 
requirements were absolutely reasonable. 

One further suggestion in closing: In talking to 
committees considering holding competitions, the 
writer has secured infinitely better results by explain- 
ing that the requirements of the standard form are 
the result of common sense, and are to the interest 
of the owner as well as to that of the competitors, 
rather than by taking refuge behind the fact that 
these are the requirements of the Institute. In 
other words, we get the best results when we stop 
apologizing for the requirements embodied in the 
code as something forced on us by the Institute, 
and have the courage to say, what we know to be 
true, that these guarantees are those that any archi- 
tect, be he Institute member or not, is entitled to 
have from an owner, before entering a competition. 

CuarLes BuTtLer (M) 
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Institute Business 


Official Notices from the Secretary to Members 


The attention of all members of the Institute is 
called to the following: 


Nominations for Officers. 


In accordance with the latest Convention 
order in relation to nominations for officers, “Any 
fifteen Members or Fellows belonging to not less 
than two Chapters may nominate candidates for 
any office to become vacant, providing said nom- 
inations are filed with the Secretary of the 
Institute not less than sixty days prior to the 
Convention at which the election is to take 
place.” At present this date should be assumed 
as October 1. 

The offices for which nominations are to be made 
are: President, First Vice-President, Second Vice- 
President, Secretary, Treasurer, Three Directors, 
and one Auditor. 


Fellowships. 


A circular notice has been sent to the Secretary 
of each Chapter, asking that recommendations for 
advancement to Fellowship be sent to the Octagon 
by Chapters not later than about September 15, in 
order that ample time may be allowed for consider- 
ation of the names so submitted. 

It is suggested that members or any committees 
in Chapters communicate with their respective 
Secretaries, if they have any recommendations 
to make. 

In view of the discussion on Fellowships, which 
occurred at the Iast Convention, it is further sug- 
gested that the names of candidates be accompanied 


with statements as to the attainments of the mem- 
bers recommended, both for the information of the 
Board and of the Convention. 


Arrears of Dues. 


The Board of Directors, at its last meeting, 
decided that some amendment to the By-Laws 
would be necessary in order to provide remedial 
legislation for reducing the large amount of dues in 
arrears. Such an amendment will later be proposed 
for discussion by the Convention, accompanied 
by a statement of the existing conditions. 


Reserve Fund. 


The Board of Directors also hereby gives notice 
that it will propose to the Convention, in accord- 
ance with Article V, Section 5, of the By-Laws, that 
an appropriation be voted from the Reserve Fund 
to discharge the mortgage of $3,000 now in force on 
the property of the Institute adjoining the Octagon 
The treasurer will present a statement showing the 
advantages of this proposed transaction. 


Convention Place. 


The Board has fixed the next meeting-place of 
the Convention at Washington, the date to be later 
determined, prompt notice of which will be given. 
Any date fixed at a later period than December 1 
will automatically extend that number of days the 
tentative dates here suggested for filing nominations 
for officers, etc. 


D. KNiCKERBACKER Boyp, Secretary. 


In Memoriam 


ALBERT PISSIS 
Diep JULY 4, 1914 


Admitted to the Institute in 1886 





Committee Work 


Report of Committee 


Several hundred reprints of the editorial “Sense 
and Nonsense in Government Architecture,” appear- 
ing in the June issue of the Journal, were forwarded 
to the sub-committees of the various Chapters, with 
the expressed wish that this material be brought to 
the attention of the public press. As a result, it has 
become evident that the matter was a news item of 
interest; it indicated that our Sub-Committees on 
Public Information throughout the states have 
become an effective agent, through which matters 
of this and of a similar nature can be quickly distrib- 
uted and placed where the public can read the 
same, and further, it indicated clearly that the 
Journal can thus accomplish for the Institute what 
would otherwise be an exceedingly difficult task. 

An authoritative statement appearing in the 
Journal is immediately given serious consideration, 
at least by the press, whereas a simple report of a 
resolution of the Board of Directors or an act of the 
Institute itself is very apt to receive but scant notice 
at best. 

As a result of this effort, there have recently 
appeared in the public press something like a hun- 
dred statements and editorial comments, expressing 
not only approval of the editorial, but also that 
there was pressure being brought to bear along the 
line suggested, which would aid in remedying the 
conditions. 


Acknowledgment is made to the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment of New York City in the 
courtesy extended to the various Chapters through 
the distribution of the comprehensive report made 
by the Heights of Buildings Committee of that body. 
From many quarters word has been received that 
the report was not only pertinent in view of local 
conditions, but also that the same was a very mate- 
rial aid in connection with local legislation. 

The distribution of this report suggests that it 
would be of great value if local Chapters, through 
their Sub-Committees on Public Information, would 
see to it that whenever material of this or of a sim- 
ilar nature is compiled and published a sufficient 
number of copies be secured in advance so as to pro- 
vide for a distribution among the various Chapters. 


As offering an excellent suggestion for other com- 
munities, a copy of a letter from Marcus M. Marks, 
President of the Borough of Manhattan, follows. 
This letter was sent to the members of the New 
York Chapter and also to the members of other 
bodies interested in civic matters: 


on Public Information 


““May I ask your active coéperation in the devel- 
opment of the use of roofs, both for playgrounds and 
gardens, and also the stimulation of the open-air 
sleeping-porch. Not only will we be able by this 
development to improve health conditions, but also 
to relieve the congestion of the streets of our bor- 
ough. As you know, there is about three times as 
much space on the roofs of the city as there is on 
the streets, and most of this space has not been 
utilized up to this time. 

“TI have suggested to the Superintendent of 
Buildings that only the actual necessities for safety 
in construction be insisted upon, and that the public 
in this way be encouraged to increase the use of roofs 
in a sane and safe way. 

“T am addressing this letter to you with the hope 
of securing your personal activity in this movement. 

“Appreciating the value of your codperation, 
I remain, Very sincerely yours, 

Marcus M. Marks, 
President, Borough of Manhattan.” 


In connection with the subject relating to the 
Model Farmhouse and the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Secretary of the Institute has written the 
Secretary of each Chapter relative to the collection 
of photographs and data. The Board of Directors 
of the Institute has expressed itself as being thor- 
oughly in sympathy with the reported codperation 
between this Committee and the Department of 
Agriculture, looking toward providing improved 
plans for farmhouses of various types for the general 
use of the farmers, throughout the States. The 
Department has but begun its work in this con- 
nection, and it was felt by the Board that the 
Institute could be of material service in this work if 
there could be collected, through the members of 
the Institute and the Chapters, a comprehensive 
group of photographs showing the best types of 
farmhouses, both old and new, illustrating, as these 
would, the best of local traditions and, at the same 
time, those best adapted to local and climatic con- 
ditions. Surely there is no single body more com- 
petent to judge of these things, and it would be 
possible to accumulate, in this way, a group of 
exceedingly valuable photographs. This committee 
hopes that such a collection can be obtained, for it 
must be recognized that the door to better farm- 
house design, both from the utilitarian and the 
esthetic standpoints, is not open to the members of 
the Institute in general in their private practice, 
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and that if we wish to aid in bringing about a better 
condition in this field, we cannot do better than 
accept this opportunity. The Committee on Public 
Information, being in close touch with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, through its chairman and Mr 


Etherton of the Department, will be glad to codp- 
erate also with the representative of any Chapter in 
securing this data and in transmitting it to the 
Department. 

FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN, Chairman. 


Committee on Contracts and Specifications 


The chairman of the standing Committee on 
Contracts and Specifications announces that the 
Presidents of the several Chapters named below 
have made the following appointments to the Insti- 
tute sub-committees for the territory of the several 
Chapters. The President of each Chapter not 
represented in this list is strongly urged to make 
his appointments at once. Half the time available 
for the most important work of the sub-committees 
has already elasped, as their reports upon the pro- 
posed revision of the Institute’s Form of Contract 
must be in the hands of the chairman of the stand- 
ing committee by September 15. 


BALTIMORE: 


Wm. G. Nolting 
Josias Pennington 


Joseph E. Sperry 

Douglas H. Thomas, Jr. 
Boston: 

H. H. Kendall F. W. Ferguson 


H. J. Carlson I. H. Jones 
W. S. Parker, Chairman 


BROOKLYN: 

John B. Slee Arthur R. Koch 
Frank J. Helmle, Chairman 
BuFFALo: 

William Lansing H. Osgood Holland 
William S. Wicks, Chairman 
CINCINNATI: 
Gustave Drach 


Harry Blake 
H 


. E. Hannaford, Chairman 


CLEVELAND: 


Harry S. Nelson Albert E. Skeel 
Abram Garfield, Chairman 


CoLorabo: 


W. A. Marean A. J. Norton 


F. L. Harnois, Chairman 


ILLINOIS: 


Mellville C. Chatten Frederick W. Perkins 
Allen B. Pond, Chairman 


Iowa: 
W. J. Brown Harry E. Hunter 
Chas. A. Dieman H. S. Josselyn 
E. H. Taylor, Chairman 


INDIANA: 


Herbert Foltz Oscar D. Bohlen 
Herbert L. Bass, Chairman 


Kansas City: 


Walter C. Root Charles Opel 


Ben J. Lubschez 


LouIsiIANA: 
Emile Weil L. A. Livaudais 
Sam Stone, Chairman 
MINNESOTA: 
W. W. Ty rie Carl Gage 
Victor DeBrauwere, Chairman 
New JERSEY: 
J. F. Capen C. W. Fairweather 
Hugh Roberts, Chairman 
New York: 
F. S. Benedict Goodhue Livingston 
Stockton B. Colt Laurence F. Peck 
Edward L. Tilton, Chairman 
NortH CAROLINA: 


R. S. Smith W. C. Northup 
W. H. Lord Garland R. Rose 
Louis H. Asbury, Chairman 


OREGON: 

Jos. Jacobberger Albert E. Doyle 
Edgar M. Lazarus, Chairman 
PHILADELPHIA: 

John McArthur Harris John D. Thomas 
C. L. Borie, Jr. Frank R. Watson 
Albert Kelsey Walter Smedley, Chairman 
PITTSBURGH: 
R. Maurice Trimble Chas. T. Ingham 
Carlton Strong, Chairman 


Ruope IsLanp: 
Norman M. Isham Wallis E. Howe 
George F. Hall 
Sr. Louis: 


Walter L. Rathman 
Ernest Helfensteller 


E. J. Russell, Chairman 


J. P. Jamieson 


E. S. Klein 


SAN FRANCISCO: 


Hermann Barth Clarence R. Ward 
Willis Polk, Chairman 


SouTtH CAROLINA: 
E. D. Sompayrac D. C. Barbot 
E. V. Richards 
SOUTHERN PENNA. CHAPTER: 
T. H. Hamilton J. A. Dempwolf 
C. E. Urban, Chairman 
TEXAs: 
W. W. Watkin F. E. Giesecke 
Olle J. Lorehn, Chairman 
WASHINGTON STATE: 


F. W. Bohne Chas. H. Bebb 
D. R. Huntington, Chairman 
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Chapter and Other Activities 
Registration by Charter 


England. 


The Council’s Proposals: Discussion at the 
Special General Meeting, 27th April. 

In pursuance of the Resolution passed at the 
Special General Meeting of the sth January, 1914 
(see Journal, 17th January, 1914), the Council have 
considered in detail the proposals for obtaining a 
new Charter and By-Laws to enable the Royal 
Institute to constitute and maintain a Register of 
qualified architects, and at a Special General Meet- 
ing held on Monday, 27th April, with the President, 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R. A., in the chair, the 
following scheme was submitted for the considera- 
tion of the General Body: 

1. The Charter to enable the R. I. B. A. to con- 
stitute and maintain a Register of persons who 
have shown: 


(a) In the first instance by the possession lof cer- 
tain qualifications (see Clause 3). 

(b) In the future, and after the first establish- 
ment of the Register, by their having passed 
certain prescribed tests (see Clause 5), that 
they are qualified for the practice of Archi- 
tecture. 


Fellows of the R. I. B. A. elected by the Council 
under Clause 2 of the Supplemental Charter of 1909 
to be admitted to the Register without having 
passed the “prescribed tests.” 

2. All persons so inscribed on the Register to 
have the right to call themselves “Registered Archi- 
tects,” but only Corporate Members of the R. I. B. 
A. to have the right to call themselves “Chartered 
Architects.” 

3. In the first instance there shall be inscribed 
on the Register: 

(a) The Fellows, Associates, and Licentiates of 
the R. I. B. A. 

(b) All such members of the Allied Societies in 
the United Kingdom as are engaged in the 
practice of Architecture and are recommended 
by those Societies and approved by the Coun- 
cil of the R. I. B. A. 

(c) Any person who shall prove to the satisfaction 
of the Council of the R. I. B. A. that at the 
date of the granting of the Charter he had 
been for at least two years engaged as a prin- 
cipal in the bona fide practice of Architecture, 
or had served for ten years as pupil, appren- 
tice, or assistant, or partly as one and 


partly as the other, to a person or persons 
who at the date of the granting of the Charter 
is or are entitled to be enrolled on the Register; 
and who shall be approved by the Council 
of the R. I. B. A. No applications for admis- 
sions to the Register under 3 (b) and 3 (c) to 
be entertained after three months from the 
date of the granting of the Charter. 


4. Every Architect on the Register must sign 
a form of declaration prescribed by the Council. 

5. The “prescribed tests” shall be the Exami- 
nations qualifying for admission to membership of 
the R. I. B. A., and the fees payable for entering 
for such Examinations shall be identical with the 
fees payable by candidates for the R. I. B. A. Exami- 
nations. Candidates who have passed the Exami- 
nations shall be eligible for membership of the R. 
1. B.A. 

6. An annual registration fee shall be payable 
to the R. I. B. A. by all Architects on the Register. 

7. The Register to be administered by a Stand- 
ing Committee of the R. I. B. A., whose functions 
shall be limited to supervision of the Register, to 
investigation of complaints in regard to the profes- 
sional conduct of any person on the Register, and 
to reporting to the Council of the R. I. B. A. on 
matters connected with the Register only. The 
Committee’s powers to be limited to reporting to 
the Council, by whom the required action will be 
taken. 

8. Representation on this Standing Committee 
and for the specific purposes only as defined in 
Clause 7 to be given to Licentiates. In all other 
regards the constitutional position of the Licenti- 
ates to remain as at present. 

g. The number of members of this Standing 
Committee not to exceed 21, in the proportion of 
10 Fellows, 7 Associates, and 4 Licentiates, until 
such date as the class of Licentiates shall have 
expired, 

10. The Council to consist of: 

1 President (Fellow). 

4 Vice-Presidents (Fellows). 

1 Hon. Secretary (Fellow). 

5 Chairmen of Standing Com- p Ex officio. 
mittees (Fellows). 

1 Chairman of Board of Archi- 
tectural Education (Fellow). 

15 Ordinary Members (Fellows). 

10 Associate Members. 
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2 Past Presidents (Fellows). 
1 Representative of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation (Fellow or Associate). 

The President or other representative, being 

a Fellow of the R. I. B. A., of every Allied 
Society in the United Kingdom having not 
less than 50 of its members on the Register 
(or such other number as the Council may 
from time to time determine). (Allied 
Societies having less than 50 members on 


Standardization 


The Chicago Architects’ Business Association 
has issued a circular letter in which it recommends 
that, for the sake of uniformity, the Association 
discontinues the standard sizes originally adopted, 
viz: 1014 inches by 13 inches and 4 inches by 6 
inches, and adopt the standards recommended and 
adopted by the American Institute of Architects, 
as follows: 

First, That 81% inches by 11 inches shall be the 
standard size for all catalogues and_ bulletins 
intended for permanent filing by architects; 

Second, That all catalogues should be issued in 
the form of separate bulletins, each treating of but 
one subject; 

Third, That 334 inches by 81% inches shall be 
the standard size for pocket editions intended for 
the use of architects. 

The Association further recommends that a 
systematic and aggressive campaign of action calcu- 
lated to bring about the desired result in the shortest 
space of time should be inaugurated by the Associa- 


St. Louis Chapter. 
A letter from an applicant for the position of 


Commissioner of School Buildings for the city of 


St. Louis was read, in which he requested the 
Chapter to indorse his candidacy. 


CHAPTER AND OTHER ACTIVITIES 





of representation on the Board.—From the R. 1. B.A. 





Public Relations 






the Register to be represented on the 
Council in rotation.) 

11. The R. I. B. A. to be empowered to issue a 
scale of fees payable to Architects on the Register. 

12. The R. I. B. A. to have enlarged powers of 
holding property. 

13. The By-Law in regard to the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education to be revised so as to confer 
upon certain Schools of Architecture the privilege 


of Advertising 





tion, through the office of its Secretary, and that a 
Circular of Advice should be issued by the Associa- 
tion, and sent to all of the architects in the state 
of Illinois, giving the principal reasons and ful] 
information as to the requirements and recom- 
mendations of this Association as to standard 
sizes; also that the widest possible publicity be 
given to these standards through the various pro- 
fessional and trade journals. Also that efforts be 
made to secure the adoption of these standards by 
all contractors’ and manufacturers’ associations. 
Also that the Association codperate with the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects in the securing of the 
adoption of these standards throughout the United 
States. 

This committee further suggests that these 
recommendations go into effect January 1, 1915, 
and that following that date, architects be advised 
to decline to receive literature for filing which does 
not comply with standard sizes. 





A motion that the Secretary write and advise 
the applicant that it is against the policy of the 
Chapter to make indorsements of the kind requested 
was passed. 


Competitions 


San Francisco Chapter. 

At a meeting of San Francisco Chapter the Sub- 
Committee on Competitions concluded a report to 
the Chapter as follows: 

It is the conclusion of this committee that it is 
manifestly unfair for certain members of an organ- 
ization pledged to support a well-defined attitude 
toward competitions, to participate in unauthorized 
competitions, while other members show a proper 
support by their refusal to compete. The Chapter 
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should not be called upon forever to warn its mem- 
bers of flagrant violation of its mandates. We know 
that in the majority of cases it is only necessary to 
call to the attention of those desiring to institute a 
competition, that we, as a Chapter, are ready and 
willing to give advice on the subject in its early 
stages to have the matter finally in proper shape. 
If all architects would follow this advice when such 
matters come to their attention, there would be no 
reason for reports of this character. 
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Chapter 
St. Louis Chapter. 


The report of the Committee on Chapters, in 
the Journal, was read by the Secretary and, after 
some discussion, the Secretary was requested to 
advise the Board that the St. Louis Chapter indorsed 
the recommendation of the Committee on Chap- 
ters that a committee be appointed to revise the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the Institute, if 
necessary, as it is the sense of the meeting that 
some action is necessary radically to change the 
relation of the Chapters to the Institute. 


Illinois Chapter. 


The report of the committee to draw up a state- 
ment with reference to the proposed changes in the 
classes of membership, and properly to formulate 
the question for the purpose of obtaining a ballot 
of the Illinois Chapter was read. The committee 
consisted of Allen B. Pond, Charles H. Prindeville, 
Joseph C. Llewellyn, Arthur G. Brown, ex officio. 

The report was that the results of the ballot was 
in favor of propositions A, B and C, and opposed to 
D and E, as submitted to the members in circular 
letter dated April 9. 

Proposition A was that a probationary class of 
members be created within the Institute. That the 
qualifications for membership in such probationary 
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Relations 


class be the same as for Institute membership in 
every particular save only in requirement as to 
length of experience as a practising architect or as 
the age and length of experience as draughtsman. 

Proposition B was that membership in the sev- 
eral Chapters of the Institute be strictly limited to 
members of the Institute. That persons who enter 
the probationary class of the Institute shall, if they 
reside in the territory of a Chapter of the Institute, 
ipso facto become probationers of such Chapter. 

Proposition C was that all members of Chapters 
who are not also members of the Institute when the 
creation of the probationary class has been effected, 
be automatically transferred to the probationary 
class. That the term of their probation be for three 
years, and that all such probationers who do not 
within such three years’ period qualify for and 
enter into Institute membership, or who shall have 
been refused Institute membership, shall, at the 
expiration of such three years’ period, automatically 
relinquish any connection with the Institute and 
any Chapter. 

The discussion which followed the reading of 
this report was participated in by a number of the 
members from other Chapters, and especially those 
who were members of the Institute Committee on 
Chapters, who were the special guests of the evening, 


Building Laws 


Washington State Chapter. 

The chairman of the Committee on Building 
Material reported an interview with the Building 
Department in reference to the appointment of an 
inspector of plastering, and stated that the matter 
had also been presented to the Board of Appeals. 


The latter body, in considering the matter, had 
come to the conclusion that the inspection of plas- 
tering could be handled by the present inspectors, 
and that in regard to the quality of plastering that 
was a question for the owners to decide, the present 
ordinance being sufficiently complete in this respect. 


Professional Practice 


Washington State Chapter. 

At a meeting of the Washington State Chapter 
the application of the Schedule of Charges to local 
conditions was discussed. 

The chapter also discussed the custom prevailing 
among contractors of rendering architectural services 
and considered the advisability of embarking upon 
a campaign of publicity for the purpose of educating 


the public as to what constitutes architectural ser- 
vice and the value of employing an architect. The 
appointment of a committee to draft advertising 
matter for use in such a campaign, and to present it 
at a later meeting of the Chapter for criticism was 
considered, and the matter was referred to the 
Council to take such action as it saw fit. 





CHAPTER AND OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Civic Improvements 


New York Chapter. 

The Committee on Civic Improvements, which 
had arranged an exhibition of the plans prepared by 
it, during the course of the past year, for the sur- 
roundings of the Court-House, and Mr. La Farge, 
the chairman of the committee, described these 
various plans and told the history of the work done 


by his committee, both in selecting a site for the 
Court-House and in preparing designs for the loca- 
tion of the Court-House since the selection of Mr. 
Lowell’s plan. Mr. Magonigle explained other points 
in connection with the plans. The 
report was accepted with thanks. 


committee’s 


Housing and Town Planning 


Southern California Chapter. 


For the Committe on Civic Improvements, A. F. 
Rosenheim reported that the committee had become 
affiliated with the Los Angeles City Planning Asso- 
ciation, which body planned ultimately to prevail 
upon the city council to appoint a City Planning 
Commission. 

W. C. Pennell reported on behalf of John C. 
Austin, of the same committee, stating that the 
latter had been appointed a member of the City 
Planning Committee of the Los Angeles Muni- 
cipal League, and that this Association was receiv- 
ing reports on the subject from a number of civic 
bodies, with the intention to use same in the fram- 


ing of a joint report to be presented to the Los 
Angeles City Council. 


Illinois Chapter. 


After the reading of the minutes of the previous 
meeting, which were approved, the following com- 
munications were read: 

On request of W. R. B. Willcox, chairman of the 
Institute Town Planning Committee, who desires 
that each Chapter institute a survey of town plan- 
ning in its own particular section, it was duly voted 
that the appointment of such a committee be left 
to the President, who appointed E, C. Lowe, chair- 
man, Robert C. Spencer, and Herman von Holst. 


Medals and Honors 


Illinois Chapter. 

The committee appointed for the purpose of 
awarding the Chapter’s Gold Medal reported that 
it was of the unanimous opinion that no exhibit 
submitted at the annual exhibition of the Chicago 


Architectural Club was of sufficiently high order 
to merit the award of a gold medal this year, and 
recommended to the Chapter that no award be 
made. 


Book Reviews 


Rodin’s Book on French Cathedrals 


To those who love the cathedrals of France and 
admire Rodin, the announcement of his book, “Les 
Cathédrales de France,” promised much; but alas! 
how far is the fulfillment from the promise. 

True, the book is superb in its paper and print, 
but when we have duly admired these and begin the 
study of the book itself, we cannot help asking what 
justification there is for this luxury of presentation. 
The book is enriched with one hundred sketches, 
but with few exceptions these are the veriest notes, 
which can at best serve their author, but cannot 
convey any useful impression to the reader, at all 


events if he is an architect. We are told that they are 
not architectural in character, but that they express 
ideas, even though they may appear unintelligible 
to the architect; in other words, while those who 
know the subject best through years of study cannot 
understand them, others can; then too, we are told 
that they are related to the newest school of art, 
and, as their principal characteristic seems to be a 
lack of respect for the laws of perspective, they may 
perhaps be considered as belonging to some branch 
of that school. 

It is plain, however, that these sketches, nu- 
merous as they are, but never really connected with 
the text, are not the true justification of the book, 
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and perforce we ask ourselves what its justifica- 
tion is. 

M. Charles Morice has done his work well; he 
has written a scholarly preface of a hundred pages, 
not telling us much we did not know, but at least 
telling it agreeably. 

This brings us finally to the book itself, one 
hundred and fifty-eight pages of text, in large type 
and well spaced. And what does the Master, for in 
sculpture he is our greatest living master, tell us in 
these pages? That he has discovered Gothic Archi- 
tecture! But although he has discovered Gothic, no 
one else has, and it is his duty to rouse France to the 
fact that her cathedrals are being ruined by neglect, 
and even worse, by the efforts of incompetent archi- 
tects and sculptors at restoration. 

All of this is interesting; we are glad that Rodin, 
who never cared for Gothic in his earlier days, has 
come to appreciate it—‘‘there is joy . Over 
one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety 
and nine just persons, which need no repentance,” 
but why need we be asked to believe that Rodin’s is 
the only voice crying in the wilderness? 

Must we forget Violett le Duc, who fought the 
good fight when to uphold Gothic was a crime, or 
the men of today who really know what they are 
talking about when they uphold Gothic art—Emile 
Male, Hourticq, René Merlet of Chartres, and 
many others? But Rodin’s egotistic pride in his 
discovery makes him forget these real workers and 
fighters; he asks us, “Who will continue my efforts, 
when the men of our time have completed their 
work of destruction,” and, on page 109, he speaks 
of himself as the “‘Précurseur,” forgetting all those 
who have come before. ‘“‘Alas,” he cries, “‘no one 
defends the Cathedrals any longer, and soon they 
will have ceased to exist. I am one of the last wit- 
nesses of a dying art. The love which inspired it is 
no more. The marvels of the past fade into nothing, 
nothing replaces them, and soon the night will be 
upon us. The French are hostile to the treasures of 
beauty which are the glory of the race, and without 
hindrance they break and destroy them, through 
hatred, ignorance, and stupidity; or, under the guise 
of restoration, they dishonor them.” Even those who, 
by restoration, try to save them from ruin, are 
anathematized, not once but many times, and are 
rather rated below those who destroy, for, accord- 
ing to Rodin, all restorers are incompetent. 
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Amid all this nonsense there must be something 
worth while, and it is there. In Rodin’s apprecia- 
tion of the wonderful “‘plein air” character of Gothic 
mouldings and sculpture, and of the superb utili- 
zation of the effects of light and shade in Gothic 
work, as in his “Entretiens sur [’Art,” he brings 
home to us the richness of the effect of shadow, and 
the necessity of studying all reliefs, whether archi- 
tectural or sculptural in relation to the “ronde 
bosse,” and not merely in outline, and here he is on 
his own ground and says things worth listening to. 

He has apparently, however, no realization of 
the fact that composition and proportion are just 
as important in Gothic as in any other architecture; 
for him the wonderful Gothic detail is everything. 
Although he Iays down the rule, that in sculpture 
the mass is the most important element, he seems 
to forget entirely that architecture is governed by 
the same rule. He establishes also principles for 
architecture, and, needless to say, in his judgment 
all architecture is governed by effects of light and 
shade, and the “rational” in architecture has no 
place! 

His entire point of view in regard to architecture 
is summarized on the last page thus: 

“La moulure dans son esprit, dans sons essence 
représente, signifie toute la pensée du maitre d’ 
oeuvre. Qui la voit et la comprend voit le monu- 
ment.” 

If this is true of architecture, heaven help us! 

It is difficult to know how to class this book. Per- 
haps the answer lies in one or two pages near the 
end, where Rodin describes his sensations at Mass 
in the Cathedral at Limoges. But if this is the an- 
swer, and if Rodin, full of a late-roused and senti- 
mental religious feeling, honestly desires to arouse 
all men of sentiment and heart to aid in the uplift- 
ing and rehabilitation, moral as well as physical, 
of these glorious monuments, why does he appear 
in this guise, for a popular appeal is not presented 
to the masses in editions de luxe. It is, indeed, hard 
not to feel that someone is being exploited; perhaps 
not by Rodin, for though his judgment of architec- 
ture is superficial, he has the sincerity of a child, and 
the child’s pride in his new discovery. 

It is probably fairer to conclude that Rodin and 
the public are equally victimized, by someone, who 
has realized that Rodin’s name would mean success 
for any venture. Cuarces BuTLer (M). 
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LoutsviLLeE CHAPTER, 1908.—President, *Arthur Loomis, 
Todd Building, Louisville, Ky. Secret tary, Val. 
Collins, Paul Jones Building, Louisville, Ky. 

Date of Meetings, first Wednesday (except July, August 
and September); annual, January. 

MicHIGAN CHAPTER, 1887.—President, Leon Coquard, 
169 First Street, Detroit, Mich. Secretary, Marcus 
R. Burrowes, 701 Trussed Concrete Building, Detroit, 
Mich. *Arthur H. Scott, 2326 Dime Savings Bank 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Date of Meetings, first Tuesday (except July, August and 
September), (Detroit); annual, January. 

MiNnNeEsSoTA CHapTER, 1892.—President, Edwin H. Hewitt, 
716 Fourth Avenue, South Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary, Edwin H. Brown, 716 Fourth Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. *G. A. Chapman, 320 Audito- 
rium Building, Minneapolis. 

Date of Meetings, when called (Minneapolis); annual, 
October. 

New Jersey Cuaptrer, 1900.—President, George S. 
Drew, State House, Trenton, N. J. Secretary, *Hugh 
Roberts, 1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

Date of eth oy first Thursday (except July, August 
and September), (Newark). 

New Yorxk Cuapter, 1867.—President, Robert D. Kohn, 
56 West 45th Street, New York City. Secretary, be ger- 
ton Swartwout, 244 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
*Laurence F. Peck, 15 East goth Street, New York. 

Date of Meetings, second Wednesday (except July, 
Aug., and Sept.), (Fine Arts Building); annual, Nov. 

NortH CAROLINA CHAPTER, 1913.—President, *Hill C. 
Linthicum, 703 Jackson Street, Durham, N. 
Secretary, Williard C. Northup, Winston- Salem, N.C. 

Date of Meetings, when and where called; annual, July. 

OreEGON CHAPTER, 1911.—President, Morris H. White- 
ooaee. 809 Wilcox Building, Porth: and, Ore. Secretary, 
*Ellis F. Lawrence, Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Portland, Ore. 

Date of Meetings, third Thursday of every month 
(Portland); annual, October. 

PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER, 1869.—President, Milton B. 
Medary, Jr., 130 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary, *Horace Wells Sellers, 1307 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Date of Meetings, every month. 

PirrspuRGH CHaApTER, 1891.—President, O. M. Topp, 
Jenkins Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, Richard 
Hooker, Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Joseph L. Neal, 215!4 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Date of Meetings, third Tuesday (except July, August 
and September), annual six weeks before Convention. 

Ruope Istanp CHAPTER, 1870.—President, Norman M. 
Isham, 1013 Grosvenor Building, Providence, R. 
Secretary, John Hutchins Cady, 10 Weybosset 
Street, Providence, *Eleazer B. Homer r, 87 
Weybosset Street, Providence, R. 

Date of Meetings, when called every month ( (except three 
or four months in summer), Providence; annual, Sept. 

SAN FrANcisco CHAPTER, 1881.—President, G. B. Mc- 
Dougall, 235 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
Cal. Secretary, Sylvain Schnaittacher, First National 
Bank Building, San F rancisco, Cal. #William Mooser, 
Nevada Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

Date of Meetings, third Thursday of every month; 
annual, October. 

SoutH CAROLINA CuHapTER, 1913.—President, Charles C. 
Wilson, 1302 Main Street, Columbia, S. C. Secretary, 
*James D. Benson, 39 Broad Street, Charleston, S. C. 

Date of Meetings, semi-annually at pl: aces and on dates 
to be fixed by Executive Committee; annual, July. 
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SOUTHERN CALiFoRNIA CuHapTerR, 1894.—Acting President 
A. C. Martin, 430 Higgins Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Secretary, Romsaed Parmentier, Byrne Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Cal. *A. R. Walker, 1402 Hibernian Bldg. 

Date of Meetings, second Tuesday (except July and 
August), (Los Angeles). 


SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER, 1909.—President, 

F. Willis, 10 West Market Street, York, Pa. Secre- 

tary, M. I. Kast, 222 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 

*T. H. Hamilton, rt N. Market Sq.. Harrisburg, Pa. 

Date of Meetings, usually second Monday of May, 

October, December and February (at York, Harris- 
burg or Lancaster); annual, May. 


Louris CHapTrer, 1890.—President, G. F. A. Bruegge- 
man, Third National Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary, Wm. H. Gruen, Chemical Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. *Walter L. Rathman, 1501 Chemical Bldg 

Date of Meetings, last Tuesday of every month; annual, 
September. 


Texas CHapTer, 1913.—President, M. R. Sanguinet, 
F. & M. Bank Building, Fort Worth, Texas. Secre- 
tary. *F. E. Giesecke, University of Texas School of 
Architecture, Austin, Texas. 

Date of Meetings, first Friday of May and November, 
unless otherwise arranged by Executive Committee. 


WASHINGTON CuHapTER, 1887.—President,Glenn Brown, 805 

17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Secrets ary, C lare nce 

L. Harding, 1126 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Date of Meetings, first Friday of every month; annual, 
February. *Unknown. 


WASHINGTON STATE CuHapTer, 1894.—President, James 
Stephens, 726 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. 
Secretary, *Arthur L. Loveless, 313 Colman Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Date of Meetings, first Wednesday (except July, August 
and September), (at Seattle, except one spring at 
Tacoma); annual, November. 


Wisconsin CHAPTER, 1911.—President, Alexander C. 
Eschweiler, 720 Goldsmith Building, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Secretary, Henry J. Rotier, 813 Goldsmith 
Building, Milwaukee, Wis. *W. H. Schuchardt, 428 
Jefferson, Street, Milwaukee. 

Date of Meetings, second Tuesday (except July and 
August), (Milwaukee). 


Worcester CHAPTER, 1892.—President, *George H. 
Clemence, 405 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. Secre- 
tary, Lucius W. Briggs, 390 Main Street, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Date of Meetings, every month; annual, January. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIATION. 
Philadelphia Chapter 
Pittsburgh Chapter 
Southern Pennsylvania Chapter 
President, John A. Dempwolf, York, Pa. 
Secretary, Edward Leber, York, Pa. 


New York State ASSOCIATION. 

Brooklyn Chapter 

Buffalo Chapter 

Central New York Chapter 

New York Chapter 
President, A. L. Brockway, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Secretary, Dwight L. Collins, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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